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NOTE. 
To meet a general demand, this address is p 
second time by tbe authorities of the coOege. Owing to 
the absence of the author in Europe, it is republished in 
nearly the same form in which it was originally delivered, 
eleven yeava ago. Changes in statistics and other state- 
ments are made in foot notes as they are required, and a 
general statement of the progress of the school for the last 
ten years and of its present resources and wants in added in 
an appendix. 

Obeoun, May, 1871. 
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OBERLIN: 
Its Origin, Progress and Results. 



A gathering, like the present, of the Ahimni and Mends 
of Oberlin College, affords a fit occasion for a hasty review 
of the origin and past career of the college and the place — 
how Oberlin came to be, what it has done, and what it is, 

leaa Snd many leseone — some of gratitude for the good 
which God hath wrought, some of humiliation for man's 
short-comings, of encouragement for Buoeess attending hon- 
est endeavor, and of wisdom for futnie guidance. If we 
shall find occasion for grateful mention of the good hand of 
God upon ua, and of wide-spread results from even feeble 
efforts, let it not be understood as an attempt at vain-^jlory- 
ing, or exaltation of men. It is rare that in ani human work 
there is not enough of imperfection and of error to stain the 
pride of human glory and to show that " he that planteth 
and he that watereth " ai-e not to be exalted, hut " God that 
giveth tlie increase." 



The plan of Oberlin originated witli Rev. John T. Ship- 
herd, in the year 1832, while he was pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Elyria. Associated with him in the devel- 
opment of this plan was Mr. P. P. Stewart, formerly a mis- 
sionary among the Cherokees in Mississippi, and at that 
time residing in Mr. Shipherd'e family. They and their 
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wives prayed and talked together, and prayed alone, until 
the work lay out before them with such distinctness that 
Mr. Sliipherd in after years was wont, with due modesty, to 
refer to this conception as the pattern shown liim in the 
mount ; and it is remarkable that the " plan," brot^ht out 
in his first published circular, might be taken in all its 
leading features, for a description of the college as it stands 
to-day — aot that all his ideas have been realized minutely, 
but the prominent characteristics are here before us. 

The plan involved a school, open to both seses, with va- 
rious departments, Preparatory, Teachers, Collegiate, and 
Theological, fumiehing a substantial education at the lowest 
possible rates, and with such facilities for self-^uppori; as the 
"Manual Labor System" w^ supposed to present. The 
school was to be surrounded by a Christian community, 
united in the faith of the gospel and in self-denying efforts 
to establish and build up and sustain the school. Families 
were to be gathered from different parts of the land to or- 
ganize a community devoted to this object. No new prin- 
ciple of organization or of social arrangement was proposed ; 
but those who were ready to volunteer in the enterprise 
were asked to indicate their consecration to the work by 
subscribing to the following articles of agreement, called 
the Oberlin Covenant: 

Ldmfiinne the deRener.ioy oC the Cliutch and tlis deiilorable condition of 
our perlBhlng world, and Hrdentlj' deaLroiis of brIngtnB botli under tlie en- 
tire Influence of the MesseiJ soapel of pence; and vlewLng wtlli peeuJInr lu- 
nation and the natlona of tlie ^earth ; and liavln^, as ve li'UBt, !n onawer to de- 
vout BnppllOAtlona been gnided hy the eonnsel of the Lord ; the uudcrslgned 

lowing regnlatlons, which may he ameuded'ljy a conciXJTencc of two-thied6 
ol Hio colonists : 

1. ProTidence pejinlttli^, we engiKe as soon aa practlcaMe to reraOTC to 



3. We wlU hold In possession no more propeity Uian we l»11eve v 
profitably manage (Or God, aa hla fWthfiil stewards. 

i, "V/e wAll, by Industry, eocnoniy, and OhfistUn Belf-denJal, obi 
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ic necessary personal or CEUnlly eitpensea, ai 



and hffiltu for tl,e ] 

iiuiiei;esaary arlnliB, 
iKexpeuslvetliatiaa 


wssary M a mertlcin 
Imply calculated to h 


UmeudheaJtb.nu 


.n^.lbr^he service 



6. Tliat we tuny add to on 

7. And yet more to Incrwwe our menne of Berying Htai who liougM us 
with hlB hlood, we wLlI obaerse pl^uneas nod durablHty In tJie constrnotlon 
of bnr houses, flirnltuce, carriages, and all tbat apperti^ns to uB. 

e. We will strive eontluuslly to show Hint we, as the body of Christ, are 
members one of another; and will, while IWlug, prOTlde (Of the widows, or- 
phans, niid ftmllles of the sick and needy aa ftir onraelyes. 

9. We will take Bpeelnl pains to ednoate all onr children thoronghly, and to 
train them np la Dody, inlelleet Bufl heart (br the serrlceof the Loud. 

10. We win ftel that the InterMts of the Obei'lln Instittite are identlfled 
wltll ours, and dowhat we eau to extend Ita InHueiice to onr Mien race. 

11. \Te will ma^e apeclal effl>rts to suscalu the InatlCntlons of the gospel at 
liODie and among our neighbors. 

' 13. We will atrive to maintain deep-toned and elernted personal piety, t« 
■' proToke each other to love and good works," to lire to;^tlier la all things 
as brethren, and to i^lorTI^' 6od lu our bodies and spirits which are hla. 

we beieiiDto affls our namea. 

These artides were thought to serve the purpose of bring- 
ing together families, devoted not only to a comnioi! end, 
but agreeing in their views o* practical duty and in the 
means of promoting rel%ious education. After a tew years, 
however, the Covenant was mainly laid aside, being found 
to be too specific to serve a« a general pletlge of Chrisiiaii 
purpose, and too general to be a guide to specific duty. It 
was often more difficult in a particular case to decide what 
the "Covenant" required, than what were the require- 
ments of Christian benevolence. It seemed more whole- 
some and more conducive fo Christian unity to shorten 
rather than lengthen either the creed or the covenant. 

The plan arrai^ed, a name was required for the school 
and the "colony." This was borrowed not from Oherlin 
the elegant scholar, but from Oberlin the Swiss pastor, rep- 
resentit^ in his self-denying and efficient life that love 
toward God and that sympathy with mau which the found- 
ers of this school desired to establish and cherish here. 
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The school, although sufficiently grand in its conception 
to be called a university, according to the modem WMtem 
fashion, was named the "Oberlin Collegiate Institute," 
which remained its legal designation until the name was 
changed upon application to the legislature in i860. 

A place was .found within the limits of the county where 
the plan was formed — a tract in an unbrolcen forest, entirely 
unappropriated by the early settlers of the county in con- 
sequence of ite uninvitii^ surface, lying on the belt of clay 
which traverses Northern Ohio from east to west, destitute 
of springs and rocks and hills, but with a soil of sufficient 
strength to sustain a varied forest. The advantages of the 
location were, the room it afforded entirely unoccupied, its 
location on the " Western Eeserve," in tlie midst of a grow- 
ing population just beginning to feel the want of better 
schools, having an origin and antecedents which indicated 
that this want would grow with their growth, and the low 
price of the land, which was still held by Connecticut pro- 
prietors. A portion of tliis land, three miles square — nearly 
six thousand acres — was purchased at the low rat« of one 
dollar and fifty cents an acre, and resold at an advance o£ 
one dollar an afre, thas providing a fund with which to 
lay the foundations of the school. The original proprietors 
donated to tha enterprise about five hundred acres in the 
center of the tract for the uses of the school. On this por- 
tion the college buildings now stand, and the entire south- 
western quarter of the village. 

The site selected for the place has been matter of fre- 
quent criticism, and many are still unreconciled to the 
choice. There is no question that Northern Ohio pre- 
sented many more desirable localities ; but there was probar 
hly no other where Oberlin could have been built. Places 
could have been found in 1620 — excuse the comparison — 
presentit^ a more genial climate and soil than Plymouth 
on the bleak New England coast, but who would now dare 
to remodel history and direct the Mayflower to the mouth 
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of the Hudson or of the Savannah? "The foolishness of 
God is wiser than men." 

The first " colonist," Peter P. Pease, already a resident of 
the county, pitched his tent on what is now the south-east 
comer ot the college square, April 19th, 1S33. Here the first 
Ic^-cabin was built, and here the forest began to withdraw. 
The nearest habitation at that time was three miles distant. 
The Indian's hunting path still traversed the forest, and 
the howl of the wolf was heard at night. To this wilder- 
ness the original colonists gathered, embracing families 
from several of the New England States, and from New 
York and Ohio— all of New England origin. The first 
season "Oberlin Hall," the first college buildi:^, was 
erected, and in Decemher of that year the school was 
opened under the temporary care of a student ot Western 
Reserve College, J. F. Scovill. Those who were present at 
tlie religious exercKes which preceded the opening of the 
school Htill speak of the occasion as one ot solemn interest, 
and the young teacher coming into the place while the 
meeting web in progr^s and catering the little chapel, 
when invit«d to speak, expressed in his first words the 
thought of all present; "Put off thy shoes from thy feet, 
for the place where thou standest is holy ground." The 
school during this introductory term, not yei permanently 
organized, numbered forty-four pupils, from the States of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, MaMachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan — not children of the 
colonists, bat young people who on their own account had 
made their way to the school in the wilderness. 

In May of the nest year, 1834, the school was regularly 
oi^nized under permanent teachers— Eev. S. H. Waldo 
from Amherst and Andover, James Dascomb, M. D., from 
New Hampshire and the Dartmouth Medical School, 
and Daniel Branch from some eastern eoll^e, with their 
wives, all just entering upon active life. The number of 
pupils the first year reached one hundred. In October the 
first college class was organized, and the first commencement 
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held, or rather a "Senior Preparatory Exhibition," as the 
performers were commencii^ Freahmen instead of Bach- 
elors. The eserciees of that first commencement afforded 
Greek and Latin orations, a colloquy in which the vexed 
question of the study of the " dead languages " was settled 
upon an orthodox basis, and sundry disquisitions treatii^ 
of various matters of literature, taste and practical duty — 
not one alliieion to slavery or politics. Coming events do 
not always cast their shadows before. 

In the winter of 1834r-5 the Trustees first took their posi- 
tion upon the admission of colored students, and in the 
spring the Theoli^cal Department was oi^niaed, and the 
Board of Instruction enlarged by the accession of President 
Mahan and Professors Finney, Mo^an, and Henry Oowles. 
Theol<^cal students came in considerable numbers frofii 
Lane Seminary, and the college department received large 
additions from Western Reserve and other collies. Thus 
suddenly did the Institution sprii^ into complete and vig- 
orous action, outgrowing even the sanguine hopes of ite 
founder, althoi^h his expectations were too broad to com- 
mand the confidence of careful and considerate men until 
he had imparted to them his own enthusiasm. 

"THE COLONY." 

The place kept pace in its growth with the school. All 
the difficulties encountered in the settlement of a new 
country covered with a heavy forest were experienced here, 
with the exception perhaps of sickness. In the matter of 
health the people were favored from the beginning. Pre- 
vailing fevers were never added to the heavy burdens 
which the early colonists were called to bear. But foreste 
were to be cleared, houses built, roads constructed, and an 
unkindly soU waited upon with patience till its stubborn- 
ness should yield. To many, these were days of poverty 
and some times of nii^ving; but in general, faith in God, 
and zeal in a new enterprise and satisfaction with results, 
saved even the weary from despondency. The aim of the 
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foander in planting the colony was that it should always 
remain a quiet and retired ChriBtian connnunity, embracing 
the school, sustaining it in all its arrangements, and admit- 
ting nothing inconsistent with its interests. Such a com- 
munity he believed was necessary, not only for the pros- 
perity of the school, but to illustrate gospel principles in 
practical life. To some extent these ideas have doubtless 
been realized. The school has been established and has 
ftttajned prosperity, because the colony has sustained and 
upheld it. Such a school, under the circumstances, or 
under amy circumstances, would have been an impossibility 
without the support of a sympathizing community. But 
that a people sustainir^ such relations to the world without 
aa the existence of a large school implies, should still be 
peculiar in their habits and fashions, and permanentiy 
withstand the tendency to assimilation, so as to preserve 
their original simplicity, is a result not to be expected, 
however desirable. God has not given to any portion of 
his people in these latter days any such power of exclusion 
or secluaon. It is Satan's privilege to be present at every 
gathering of the son's of God. The angel sentry of Eden 
could not exclude the tempter, and from that day to this 
no place has been sacred from his intrusion. Such a condi- 
tion o( things is sometimes painful, but on the whole is 
whol^ome. It is best that every community should flad 
itself so linked with the world as to understand its wants 
and to share its trials. It m^ht be pleasant for a Christian 
family to build high its walls and to guard its "gates to keep 
out the evil; but social obligations and mutual necessities 
forbid the undertaking. That Christianity is most vigorous 
and symmetrical which accepts its mission to a world in 
want and shrinks not from an encounter with its evil — not 
assaUing it from retirement in cloister or cave, but in an 
open dayl%ht struggle. Thus Truth shows itsself in its beau- 
tiful proportions, and can lay out its strength without con- 
straint. 
The retirement of Oberlin in the wilderness may have 
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been esaeatial to its early growth, and was doubtless provi- 
dential. It was certainly secluded, by its position, from the 
pnblic gaze. At the outset no carriage-road reached it, and 
for two years or more the devious tracks through the forests 
which were called roads, were often impassable to carriages. 
There are probably ladies among us to-da,y who were 
obliged, in coming to the school from their Eastern homes, 
to walk the last two or three miles through mud and water 
to the ankle. Some ladies even walked from Elyria, because 
the road was thought impassable, or there was no convey- 
ance at hand. But this seclusion was long since broken up. 
Students gathered here by hundreds from the East and 
the West, the North and the South. The colony advanced 
gradually but steadily, until it has become a wide-spreading 
irillt^ of three thousand inhabitants; and one of the great 
thoroughfares of the country, finding its track ready 
graded along the clay belt of Northern Ohio, has taken 
Oherlin in its course. Thus Oberlin has become linked to 
the world, and must share its fortunes. 

The policy of Oberlin, too, whatever may have been " the 
pattern shown in the mount," has been from the outset any 
thing Isut seclusive. Those who wish the worid to let them 
alone, must let the world alone. This Oberlin has not 
done, and never intended to do. The iirst Summer the 
students showed their a^:reBsive tendencies by going out 
ill scores three or four miles to temperanee raisings, and by 
gathering Sabbath-schools in destitute neighborhoods. The 
first Winter the Oberlin Church sent out deputations to 
visit neighboring churches and stir them up to love and 
good works, and the students taught the district schools 
throughout the region. The next Summer the "Big Tent" 
was brought on, and a campfugn of protracted meetings was 
commenced in the region by the President, aided by Theo- 
logical students. The nest Winter a bevy of anti-slavery 
lecturers was let loose upon the State. The world, thus 
rudely diiittirbed, in turn intruded upon our quiet, and the 
idea of seclusion passed away as a dream. The period of 
rest has not yet come. 
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THE OBERl-lN CHURCH. 

A church was oi^anized in September, 1834, upon the 
usual basis of churches in Northern Ohio, Oongr^ational 
in structure, but connected with Presbytery. The Oonfes- 
aion of Faith set lorili the doctrines of God's Existence and 
Attributes, the Divine Authority of the Scriptures, tlie 
Trinity, Divine Sovereignty, the Fall, Total Depravity, 
Atonemeut, B«generation. by the Holy Spirit, Electiou, 
Perseverance, and Man's Free Agency. In 1836 the church 
united with several others on the Eeserve, in a movement 
tio form a Coi^regational Association, and the connection 
with Presbytery was terminated. Several of the prominent 
men here. President Malian, and Professors Finney and 
Moi^n, had always been Presbyterian in their associa- 
tions, and, with the exception of President Mahan, were 
.not specially zealous in this movement. The movement of 
the church too was not the result of any sectarian impulse, 
hut of the practical want of a freer Christian action in the 
performance of its worli. At this very time a charkge was 
made in its Confession of Faith to adapt it to meet the 
approbation of all evangelical Christians. The doctrines of 
Election and Perseverance were omitted, and those of Fu- 
ture Eeward and Punishment, and the Christian Sabbath 
were added. The Covenant was also amended so as to give 
liberty in reference to Infant Baptism This chaise was 
made, not because there were many here who objected to 
those controverted doctrmes, or to mtant baptism, but to 
preclude the necessity of the multiphcation of chuiches, 
and in obedience to a pre^ ailing conviction that any basis 
for a church less catholic than Christianity itself wa=i un- 
scripturaJ, Upon this basis the church has stood and pros- 
pered until the present time, its members coming from all 
the evangelical denominations, and never exponencmg any 
want of harmony from this di^ ersitj of early preposoessions. 
Its numbers increased from sixty at its organization, to one 
thousand or twdve hundred resident members ; and at 
length, the conjugation becoming too large for our spacious 
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hoase of worship, a second Congregational church was oi^an- 
iaed in May last, a colony from the old hive going out with 
reluctance and dismissed with a benediction. The new 
church ataada upon the aame catholic hasia with the old, 
and opens its doors to all who receive Christ Jeaua the 
Lord. It numbers about one hundred and fifty members.* 
At the same time a Protestant Episcopal, a Methodist Epis- 
copal, and a TVeeleyan church have been oi^anized here 
within two or three years past, in part because it seemed to 
good people abroad that so lai^ a place, furnishing only a 
single church, must be an inviting misaionary field. But 
there is room for all ; each wilt find its work. No separate 
college church was thought of at the outset, nor has the 
idea of a separation between ciHzens and students in their 
church relationa ever found favor. 

Eev. J. J. Shipherd was pastor of the church for a single 
year, 1836-6. He resigned because his health was not sufii- 
cient for the work, and because he felt called to give his 
efforts to the establishment of other schools. In his com- 
munication to the chittch conveying his resignation, he 
st^ested the idea of uniting with the college in calling a 
man who should be pastor of the church and Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, but added, that in his opinion the man 
was not living who could sustain the burden, and that it 
would be better to caU. a pastor ; "but," he says, "wMt until 
you, find a man who will embrace the chiirch with one arm 
and the institute with the other." Professor Finney soon 
after accepted the pastorship with such reservations as his 
duties to the school and to the work abroad might require. 
This relationship has continued until the present time, other 
members of the Faculty acting in his absence, and aiding 
him when present. 

EARLY SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 

From the earliest days of Oberlin there has been an earn- 
estness and an enei^ of religious life in the Church which 
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has been the secret of its power. This energy and activity 
were shown not merely in outward works and epecia] re- 
vival efforts, but in deep heart-aearchings and personal 
endeavor for higher spiritual attainments. Oberlin was the 
offspring ot the revivals of 1830, '31 and '32. The aggressive 
missionary spirit which resulted from the great religious 
movement was the impulse which led to the establishment 
of the institution and the place. The same impulse gath- 
ered here colonists and teachers and pupils. There was a 
deep conviction upon the miads of those who came that the 
field was the world, that the harvest was great and the 
laborers few. They were disposed not only to "pray the 
Lord of the harvest to thrust forth laborers into the har- 
vest," but also to say, "Here am I, send me." It was no 
zeal for partial reform which characterized the people and 
the place— it was a broad view of the world in darkness and 
of the gospel as the light from above. This zeal for the 
gospel and confidence in its power liad been strengthened 
and intensified by the experience of the few preceding 
years. Those great revivals were often spoken of as the 
dawn of the millenium, and the conviction was fastened 
upon the minds of those who gathered here that there was 
a special call tor f^-thful labor and special encouragement 
in its performance. To this conviction the particular type 
of truth brought out in those revivals — man's moral agency, 
and bis immediate responsibility for his own salvation and 
the salvation of others, had greatly contributed. This 
truth, then fresh and new in the churches, gave birth to 
Oberlin among its other results, and was at the foundation 
of the enei^ which characterized it^ The natural stimulus 
of a new enterprise enhanced this activity. The ultimate 
aim of a large portion of the young men aad women first 
on the ground was the foreign missionary field ; but this 
work was in the future, and their attention v/as turned to 
present duty. The colonists, too, though their hands were 
full of work incident to the new settlement, had many 
thoughts to spare in reference to the great end of the 
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ChriBtaan liie. This toncentriUoii ol religious thought and 
action, found no suthiient eniplovment in outward move- 
ments. The whole grouncl of personal obligation ui refer- 
ence to the outer and innei hfe wafe thoroughly traversed. 
Questions of doctrine and of practice were reviewed with 
great earnestness and freedom, sometimes with temporary 
aberrations from the path of sound wisdom, but always 
perhaps with some valuable result. All fliis tended to an 
intensity of religious life which the world hae witnessed 
only at rare intervals. The churches abroad looked on with 
misgiving, with suspicion, with derision, and with here and 
there a manifestation of sympathy. The phenomenon was 
too startling to invite to a close examination. Good men 
kept their distance and called it fanaticism and heresy, and 
looked with confident expectation for the usual fruits of so 
corrupt a tree, the immoralities which heresy and fanati- 
cism produce. Men not so good, not only anticipated but 
discovered these outbreakii^ evils, and the echoes of the 
reports of all sorts of enormities perpetrated here have 
scarcely yet died out in the land. Bad men framed the 
stories and good men believed them, always with sorrow, 
we would hope ; but often the sigh was followed with the 
self-consoling observation, "just as we expected." One not 
entirely unwholesome result of this was that Oberlin was 
held under strict surveiUanoe by friends and foes. Every 
careless or hasty expre^ion of religious truth uttered at 
home or abroad, every instance of immorality transpiring 
within the original three mil^ square, every outbreak of 
youthful indiscretion in the school, was trumpeted and mis- 
represented and exaggerated untU at last it crj'MtaliKed in 
the columns of the infallible New York Observer as " the 
latest Oberlinism," all the natural outcome of Oberlin fanat^ 
icism. This fanaticism, when calmly looked at, was no 
spirit of bitterness, cursii^ those who held different views, 
no claim of spiritual illumination, setting i^de the sure 
word of prophecy and uttering its own dreams as authorita- 
tive; it was an earnest spirit of inquiry in reference to the 
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teachings of Gtod'a Word, a self-denying application of these 
truths to practical life, and a hearty recommendation of 
them to the acceptance of others. It was a fanaticism that 
sent preachers of good tidings to scattered and shepherdless 
flocks on the western prairies — teachere of colored schools 
to Southern Ohio and to Canada, where the labor was 
abundant and the pay was scorn— missionaries to the Indian 
tribes of the frozen North, and of the Eocky Mountains, to 
distant islands and fo Western Africa. If these people 
went on their missions of love without any visible means of 
support, if they were not careful to see that there was a 
well estabUshed society at home to sustain them, this may 
have been enthusiasm, or folly if you please— it was not 
fanaticism. Such unwise steps may have resulted from too 
great conBdence in " the foolishn^s of preaching " — and in 
the weak things o£ the world to confound the mighty; or 
they may have arisen from the fact that " James, Cephas 
and John, who seemed to be pillars " in the land, failed to 
recc^ize the grace which was given, and withheld the 
right hand of fellowship from those whom God called to go 
to the Gentiles. 

With ail the intensity of thought and action in reference 
to religion and practical morality, the various fanaticisms 
which have cursed the land during the last twenty-five 
yfears have scarcely reached us here. Perfectionists as 
Oberlin men were supposed to be, the fanaticism of Perfec- 
tionism prevailed elsewhere — not here ; nor did it go out 
from among us. Abolitionists as they inere, the anti-slavery 
fanaticism and infidelity found their head-quarters else- 
where and cursed Oberlin at a distonce. The prophets of 
Second-Adventism set Oberlin off to destruction, because 
there were not ten righteous to save the city. All these 
and seven other spirits, thought to find here a place for 
themselves, " empty, swept and garnished." These all had 
opportunity to show their claims, but they preached 
" another gospel." They were not received into the house, 
nor bidden God-speed. 
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The Oberlin heresy, a shadowy form which has not yet 
faded from the imaginations of men, was a heresy that re- 
joiced in the Gospel, in "the grace of fiod which giveth 
salvation," in " the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ," hy 
which Paul was crucified to the world and the world to him, 
and in those " exceeding great and precious promises, by 
which we are made partakers of the divine nature, havii^ 
escaped the corruption which is in the world tlirough lust." 
Some, perhaps, in the fresh joy of a pentecc«tal baptism, 
seemed to onsyrapathizing observers to be full of new- 
wine; yet if you listened well you would hear them speak 
only " the wonderful works of God." Some may have 
shouted their eureka more loudly than was becoming, or 
called their experience by a name that was ill chosen, or 
proposed a theory for its expianatioc which could not be 
Bustained; yet it was a reproach to the Christianity of the 
land that it should be thought a heresy to proclaim " the 
gospel of Christ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believes ;" and that a theory of sanctiflcation 
which planted itself upon God's revealed word, should have 
been occasion for so persistent suspicion and distrust. 

Amoi^ the results of this fervid religious action at home 
were many precious revivals, when daily recitations were 
suspended, and the power of the Lord was present to heal. 
Even a brief record of these gracious visitations would he 
too extended for the present occasion. They have their 
record in many hearts, and the Day shall declare them. 
Aside from these special seasoiw, there were often recurring 
cases of conversion, and of great quickening in, spiritual life. 
Many received an impulse in those early days which ener- 
gized their lives, and has not yet exhausted itself. Some, 
perhaps, gathering from their experience too hasty induc- 
tions, and going out to their work with more zeal than wis- 
dom, have found it necessary to abate from their expeeta^ 
tioai. They thought they had something new to tell which 
the world could but listen to. They have ere this discov- 
ered that it was only the old gospel which the fathei's 
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knew, and which has been, the hope of tiie good in all 
time. That particular turn of the gospel kaleidoscope 
which first revealed to them its glories, may not impr^B 
others as it did themselves, and they have learned to bring 
.'orth out of their treasures things old as well as new. It is 
the glory of the gospel that it has many Bides, and that at 
any stand-point it reflects divine light upon the soul. 

Itmay be supposed by those who were not in the midst of 
these early scenes, that the piety of Oberlin was specially 
noisy and demonstrative, as it was fervid and engrossii^. 
Such an impression would be a mistake. There were in- 
stances indeed when the forest or the college hall echoed to 
a prayer which was over-loud, hut these were exceptions. 
If the voice of prayer fell continuously upon the ear of one 
who traversed the hall at the morning or the evening hour, 
it was because the low pleadii^ was repeated at every door. 
The power invoked was not that appealed to by the proph- 
ets of Baal ; it was the Lord God of Elijah. 

In the recital of these facts, I have not undertaken to 
trace this earnest religious movement to any one human 
agency. On its heavenward side, it was the coming of the 
Lord to his temple ; earthward, it was the united action of 
believing hearts. Yet the inference would not be warranted 
that all shared equally in the rel^ous interest, and that 
there were none who were comparatively unaffected. The 
religious element was controllii^ and pervading ; but there 
were always individuals and families among us whom it 
did not reach ; and of those who were interested, some 
were much more tlioroughly euei^zed than others. But 
religious obligation was rect^^^ized in every movement; 
and in every gathering, whether for literary, social or polit- 
ical purposes, God's presence and blessing were invoked. 
This habit, originating in those early times, has come down 
to the present. 

There has been a somewhat general impreseion abroad 
that the religion of Oberlin in those days was ascetic in its 
character, and that Oberlin must have been a dim and 
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gloomy plsMie, somewhat after the style of the religious in- 
Btitations of the middle ages. No impression could be far- 
ther from the truth. Even the Grahamism which pi-evaUed 
at one time was not asceticism. It was merely an attempt 
at applied physiology — a hlunder, prohably ; but one sus- 
tained at the time by Buch authorities as Professor Hitch- 
cock at Amherst, and Dr. Mussey at Dartmoufli. The whole 
constitution of the place, and ita varied interests and occu- 
pations, precluded the prevalence of the ascetic type of rel^- 
ion. It is difficult to introduce practical asceticism into an 
institution embracing five hundred young people of both 
sexes, taken from the middle da^es in American society, 
with a^resaive eneigy pervading their very bones and all 
the hopes and plans of life leading them on. 'fhey may 
become vigorous and wholesome Christian workers, but not 
dreamers. Oberlin was always a cheerful place, and there 
was never a time when a hearty, well-timed laugh was 
thought unbecoming to theological professor or studeut. 
There were individual instances of error in this respect, and 
occasionally in a limited circle the religious eultnre has 
tended to an unwholesome introspection, to the dreamy and 
the mystical ; but these cases were exceptional, and scarcely 
produced an eddy in the great current of thought and feel- 
it^. The public religious instruction of the place has never 
led in that direction. If a single sermon has at times 
looked misty, the next has scattered the clouds and brought 
in the sunlight. 

Christian economy and simplicity in dress and style of 
living, were inculcated in the old Oberlin Covenant, and 
were embraced in the aims of the early settlers. The strait- 
ened circnmstances of the people contributed to the preva- 
lence of these views. Yet no extreme doctrine was ever 
taught publicly, and no po-Jition njainfained which was in- 
consistent with a generous ChriHtian culture, and with, a 
liberal estimate of the character of others. Kelf-denial in 
outward enjoyments was held up, not as a thii^ to be 
aimed at on its own account, but as desirable only as a aav- 
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ing of lime and strength, and means of Christian usefulness. 
The shaping of the place thus tar has been ordered rather 
by a regard to utility than to taste, not because t^te waa 
discarded, but because utility was more preseing. As the 
years advance, we see a change which, we would hope, 
indicates a re^ improvement, not a drifting from the true 
principles of efficient Christian life. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERV MOVEMENT. 

The anti-slavery element was not incorporated into the 
original constitution of Oberlin, except as it is implied in 
the very idea of a Christian colony and school in a land 
where slavery existejj The Oberlin covenant was as free 
from any allusion to the subject of slavery as the publica- 
tions of the American Tract Society are supposed to be at 
the present time. The fluestion was not then a practical 
one before the people. \_The original Oberlin men, like aU 
good mea at the North, were opposed to slavery, but they 
did not dream that this would be one of the first topics 
which would disturb their quiet in the wilderness. The 
Colonization Society was supposed to present the only prac- 
ticable means of operating gainst slavery ; and in a discus- 
sion which took place in the Oberlin Lyceum during Hie 
first Summer, it appeared that teachers, students and colo- 
nists were all colonizationists, with the exception of Mr, 
Shipherd himself, and two or three students who had 
learned the doctrine of abolition at Mr. Monteith's school 
at Elyria. The prevailing sentiment was that it would never 
do to " let the slaves loose among us." Yet Oberlin waa in 
its very birth a reformer. | It was cast out into an unbroken 
wildemeas, and acquire~d a restless energy and aggressive 
habits in crowdii^ back the forests and cutting highways 
to the neighboring towns. The conservatism of older soci- 
eties found here no material or scope. [ To pull down the 
old and build anew was the only work on hand. The only 
relic of antiquity which we have is Uie elm yonder, under 
which Fathers Shipherd and Pease first knelt to pray ; and 
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that was preserved simply as the coniiecting-iink between 
the old and the new. There is not a hillock or a, rock which 
would be recc^inized h}' the hunter familiar with these 
wilda. Every thing is new. Even the brook lins been oom- 
peUed to take a new channel, for the convenience of those 
who built upon its hanks. The men who undertook such 
an enterprise were stroi^iy impressed with the conviction 
that the world was capable of improvement, and they had 
strong faith that they should live to see it move. It was 
almost necessary that such a place should become anti- 
slavery, when once the issue was fairly made and pregented. 
This actually occurred in the winter of 18S1-6, under the 
foflowing circumstances: [Lane Seminary, a Theolc^cal. 
school near Cincinnati, had been in esdstence two oi three 
years, and had collected a class of students of unusual 
ability and enei^i Many of tli^e were from Oneida In- 
stitute, a school which enjoyed a few years of vigorous life 
in Central New York. They were manual labor students, 
energetic and self-relying. As an indication of their spb'it, 
it may be stated that, in going from Oneida to Lane, some 
of them went down the iUegheny and Ohio as hands oa 
flat-boats, and pocketed a handsome pui-se to begin their 
studies upon at Oincinnad. Among these Oneida students 
was Theodore D. Weld, a young man of surpassing elo- 
quence and logical powers, and of a personal influence even 
more fascinating than his eloquence. I state the impression 
which I had of him as a boy, and it may seem extravagant ; 
but I have seen crowds of bearded men held speU-hound by 
his x>ower for hours together, and tor twenty evenings in suc- 
cession. Besides these Oneida students, thei'e were others 
at Lane, prominent actors in the scenes to which I refer, 
some of them sons of slaveholders, and linked to slavery in 
all their worldly interests. The whole number of students 
there at the time was above one hundred. Many of these 
were not theological students, but were connected with a 
literary department in preparation for theol<^y, under the 
charge of our own Professor Moi^an. The theolt^ical Pro- 
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lessors were Dr. Lyman Beeeher, Protessor Stowe, and an- 
otlier gentleman unknowii to tame. 

[About this time (as early, at least, as 18S3) the quiet ot Bos- 
ton and Kew York, and some other Eastern cities, had been 
disturbed by the startling utterances of Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son and his Liberator. He took issue at once with the Colo- 
nization Soriety, and called on all honest men to stand aloof 
from it, as false in principle and pernicious in its results. 
He enforced the duty of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation, as the only right and safe course. " Slavery 
is a sin, and ought to be immediately abandoned," was in 
those days the burden of his message. Men of strong anti- 
slavery feeling were at ones brought over by his facts and 
his l(^c. Weld, too, in the quiet of Lime Seminary, was 
moved, and others moved with him. The students re- 
quested of the Faculty the use of the public room occupied 
as a chapel, for the discussion of slavery. The Faculty 
recommended quiet — rather discountenanced the discus- 
sion, but did not prohibit it. The students gathe ed n the 
chapel, and for eighteen successive evenings cont n ed 
their debate. At the outset there was great d ers ty of 
sentiment, but in the end the anti-slavery view p ■evaded 
almost unanimously, j We may well suppose that the disc s 
sion would be earnest and thorough, for there we e men 
there whose courr^e for life was to turn upon the result, fit 
was not like an ordinary disensaion in a literary society, 
where the main interest lies in the debate itself. Some of 
the young men well knew- that the position they took 
might alienate friends, and prevent for many > ears, perhaps 
forever, a return to the home ot then vouth_J Yet even 
these were convinced, and took their stand igainst slavery 
at the sacrifice of friends and home 

/As a result of the anti-ala^ery movement m the Semi- 
nary, the young men were stirred up to do something for 
the colored people in the city. They gathered them in 
Sabbath-schools, and established day schools among them, 
and made use of all the meaais at hand to elevate and ad- 
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vance them. Some of the ladies of the city aided ia the 
establishment and superintendence of the schools. The 
efforts were not limited to the colored people, Commum- 
cations were sent to the religious journals, which elidted 
spirited discuBsious tliat attracted the attention of the city 
generally. Movements like these disturbed the quiet of 
the Trustees of the Seminary, some of whom were wholly 
men of commerce, and understood better the pork market 
than the management of a literary institution. Others 
sympathized in the general apprehension of evil from the 
axiti-slavery excitement./ 

The Sammer vacation of twelve weeks catne on, and the 
Professors, with one exception, liad left for the East. Thf 
students, too, were mainly scattered. The Trustees held a 
meeting at this juncture, and passed a law, without any 
consultation with the Faculty, except the single member 
who remained, prohibiting the discussion of slavery among 
the students, both in public and in private. They were 
not to be allowed to communicate with each other on the 
subject, even at the table in the Seminary commons, i At 
the same time the Trustees dwpatched a message to' Pro- 
fessor Moigan, in New York, that his services were no 
longer required. No reason was assigned him for so abrupt 
a termination of his relations. Perhaps they already 
apprehended what they soon realized, that his occupa- 
tion was gone. But in the Seminary it was well under- 
stood that he was sacrificed on account of his sympathy 
with the anti-slavery movement. The other Professors re- 
turned to swallow, as best they could, the bitter pill which 
had been pr^cribed for them. , The students returned to 
enter their protest against the oppressive gag-law of the 
Trustees, and to ask dismissions from the institution. Four- 
fifths of them left in a body,' and Lane Seminary has to this 
day scarce recovered from the blow. 

The protesting students, upon the invitation of James 
Ludlow, a gentleman of property who resided a few miles 
from the city, took possession of a building which he pro- 
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vided for them and frr five inontht the} ontinued their 
studies together with such mstruttn. n as they could 
afford each othei and a coucBe of lectures on physiology 
given them hj the late Dr Billet edittr of the National 
Era. 

Arthur Tappan, of New York, sent them an offer of 
$5,000 for a huiidii^, and the promise of a profe^orahip, if 
they would establish a school under anti-slavery influences. 

In December of this year, 1834, Mr. Shipherd, who was 
then the principal financial agent of the Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute, visited Cincinnati for the purpose of soliciting 
funds. There he met Eev. Asa Mahan, who was at the 
time pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church in the city. 
He had been one of the Trustees of Lane Seminary — had 
protested earnestly against the action which had been taken, 
and had rested his place when he saw that the nmjority 
would pass and sustain the odious law prohibitii^ the dis- 
cussion of slavery. He was in sympathy with the protest- 
ing students, and between him and Mr. Bhipherd the plan 
was devised of adding at once a Theolc^cal Department to 
Oberlin, and briugii^ ou the seceding students from Lane 
to constitute the first theological classes. Mr. Shipherd's 
auli-slavery zeal was quickened by contact with the excit- 
ing influences there ; and under date of December 16, 1834, 
he writes, urging the appointment of Eev. Asa Mahan as 
President, and Eev. John Moi^tfli, Professor of Mathemat^ 
ica. He also ■writes; " I desire you, at the first meeting of 
the Trustees, to secure the passage of the followiiig resola- 
tion, to-wit : ' Resolved, That students shaU be received into 
this Institution irrespective of color.' This should be passed 
because it is a right principle, and God will bless us in do- 
ing right. Also because thus doing right, we gain the con- 
fidence of benevolent and able men, who probably will fur- 
nish us some thousands. Moreover, Bros. Mahan and Mor- 
gan will not accept our invitation unless this principle rule. 
Indeed if our Board would violate right so as to reject 
youth of talent and piety because they were black, I should 
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have rw heart to labor for the upbuilding of our Seminary, 
believing that the curse of God would come upon us, as it 
has upon I-ane Seminary, for its unchristian ahuae of the 
poor slave." 

This letter was addressed to the acting Secretary, and of 
course was communicated to the officers and teachers on 
the ground. The doctrine proposed was a new one, and the 
people of Oberlin were not prepared to embrace it at once. 
There were no precedenta in its favor. No such thing had 
been heard of in the land, nor, so far as they knew, in any 
other land. There was earnest discussion, and intense ex- 
citement. It was believed by niany that the place would 
be at once overwhelmed with colored students, and the 
.mischiefs that would follow were frightful in the extreme. 
Men who afterwards stood manfully in the anti-slaverj' 
rants, when the battle was hottest, and whose lives had 
shown that they could face duty in its most forbiddii^ as- 
pects, were alarmed in view of the unknown and undefined 
evil which threatened. Young ladies who had come from 
New England to the school in the wilderness — young ladies 
of unquestioned refinement and goodness, declared that if 
colored students were admitted to equal privil^es in the 
Institution, they would return to their homes, if they had 
to "wade Lake Erie" to accomplish it. These same young 
ladies, afterward, showed their New England spirit, not in 
wading Lake Erie, but in stemmii^ a torrent of abuse and 
reproach, which they encountered in their fearless advo- 
cacy of the cause of the oppressed. The excitement here 
was intense, and was not at all allayed by an arrangement 
on the part of the Trustees to hold their session in Elyria, 
in the hope of finding a calmer atmosphere, more congenial 
to deliberation. This se^on was held at the Temperance 
House in Elyria, on the first of January, 1835, at the time 
of the Winfor vacation. A petition was presented to the 
Board, signed by the principal colonists, and by several 
students, who remained during the vacation. It reads as 
follows: 
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■Whereas, there Ms been, and !a uow, amonK the colonleta and atiidentaor 
Hie ObetllnColIe^ate Institute n gietiC excitement IQ their minds In conse- 
quence of a reaolutlon of Brother 3, J. Elilpherd, (o ha li^d helOre the Board, 
rsspecHng the namlaalon of jieople of color Into (he Institution, and alao of 
the Board's meeting nt Elyrlo! no*, yonr petiHonera, te^Ung a deep Iniereat 
In the Obeclin ColleglBte Inatltute, and feeling that eTery mesanre poaalhle 

springing np to causeadlvlatonof interest and feellnff, (for a house divided 

quest that yonr honorable body will meet at Oberlin, tliat jonr dellberatloaa 
may l>e heard and known on ihe great and important qneationa In contempla- 
tion. We feel Ibv out Wacli hrelJiren— we feel to want your coimsels and in- 
atmctfons; wewantto know what fs duty, and, God aeelatlng na, we will lay 
aside every preJmJicp, and do as we shall be led to IreileTe that God would 



Those who conetituttd the Board of Trustees at the time 
were two oi' three of them residents of the place; the rest 
were promiDent men from the neighbormg towns, with 
Eev. John Keep, then of Ohio City, as President of the 
Board. The Trustees were in a state of doubt and per- 
plexity, corresponding with the condition of the petitioners 
as before presented. Tlieir action was conservative and 
non-committal. The record is as follows: 

Whereas, Inftn'matlon has been received from Rev. J. J. Shlpherd, ex- 
pressing a wish Mat students may be receiTSd Into this Institation irrespecl- 
iTe of eohir ; therelbre, resolved, th&t this Board do not feel prepai'ed, till 

Ingthe course they will pursue in regard to the education of the iieople of 



At the same session of the Trustees, President Mahan 
and Professor Morgan were appointed, according to the re- 
quest of Mr. Shlpherd, although the platform on which 
they had placed themselves was not adopted. 

This action of the Board was not satisfactory to Mr. Ship- 
herd, and another meeting was called, about six weeks 
later, at Oberlin. The meeting was held in the house north 
of the college square, now owned by Mrs. Sumner, then 
belonging te Mr. Shipherd. Many of the good people of 
the place had by this time become deeply interested in 
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favor o£ the proposed movement, and the results .o£ this 
meeting were looked for with intense mterest. 

The Trustees convened in the momii^;, and the discussion 
was warm and long. Mrs. Shipherd was occupied with her 
household duties, but, in her anxiety, she often passed the 
door, which stood ajar, and at length stood before it. 
Father Keep comprehended the case, and stepped out to 
inform her that the result of the deliberation was very 
doubtful. He greatly feared that the opposition would 
prevail. Mrs.. Shipherd dropped her work at once, gath- 
ered her praying sis1«T3 in the neighborhood, and spent 
the time with them in prayer until the decision was an- 
nounced. When the question was finally taken the divis- 
ion of the Board was equal, and Father Keep, as the pre- 
M.di)ig officer, gave the casting vote in favor of the admis- 
sion of colored students. The resolution which at length 
passed was not simple and direct, like the one proposed 
originally by Mr. Shipherd, but it seems the expression of 
timid men who were afraid to say precisely what they 
meant It is as follows : 



be left nuprovlcled for, as 1o the meana or a pi'oper educaUou, and. on 
other, that they "will, In nnauitaWe nnmbera, Ik Introduced Into our leli 
and UinB In effect (ocoed In to tlie society of tlie I'hilea, and the Btate of c 



The logic of the resolution is not very luminous, nor is 
the conclusion enfirely unambiguous, but the effect was de- 
cisive and unequivocal. It determined the policy of the In- 
stitution on the question of slavery, and no other action has 
been needed on the subject from that day to this. It was 
a word of invitation and welcome to the colored man, as 
opposed to the spirit of exclusion which was then dominant 
in the land. That this decision was regarded as involving 
grave consequences, is manifest from the intense excite- 
ment which existed here' at the time. There were no col- 
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ored students at the door eepkmp; admittance. Indeed 
there was but one colored person at the tune resident in 
the county; hut they were verv geneially expected as the 
result of this decision, and when, at length, a solitary col- 
ored saaii was seen entering the settlement, a little hoy, the 
son of one of the Trustees, ran to the house, calling out, 
" They 're coming, father — they 're coining I" 

At the same meeting of the Trustees, when the anti-slav- 
ery action was taken, Rev. Charles G. Finney, of New York 
city, was appointed Professor of Theology — an indication 
that the Institution was not about to devote itself to the 
single idea of opposition to slavery, but to prosecute this 
as one more part of the comprehensive work of Christian 

In the Spring of 1835 — twenty-flve years ago — Oberlin re- 
ceived the accession from Lane. The pla<ie was already 
full, and a building was extemporized for the accommoda- 
tion, of the "rebels" as they were called. It was one story 
high, one hundred and forty-four feet long, and twenty-four 
wide, called " Cincinnati. Hall." Its walls and partitions 
and floors were ol beechen boards, fresh from the mill. 
These, on the outside, were batt«ned witli " slabs," retain- 
ing the bark of the original tree, which gave the building 
quit* a rustic aspect. One end of this "Hall" was fitted 
np as a kitchen and dinii^^-room, for the accommodation of 
"boarders." The remainder of the buUding was divided 
into rooms twelve feet square, de%htfully uniform in the 
conveniences which they presented — a sii^le window and 
ft door opening out upon the forest. Thorough ventilation 
was secured both summer and winter. Two students were 
assigned to each room. Such accommodations may seem 
meager now ; but they were princely then. Oberlin strained 
a point to give to the new-comers a reception worthy of 
their fame. The enthusiasm of a new enterprise light- 
ened hardships, and smoothed down asperities. All were 
satisfied. 

The effect of this accession upon tiie Institution and the 
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place was, of course, decided and manifest. The echool 
was at once transformed from a Collegiate Institute— as it 
had been modeBtly called — to a University, embracing the 
same departments as at present, with students in every 
stage of advancement. Hence, the mistake has oft«n been 
made abroa*l, of attributii^ the origin of Oberiin to the 
explosion at Lane Seminary. The Collegiate Department 
received considerable accessions about the same time from 
Western Reserve College, the Trustees of which had been 
exercised somewhat after the manner of the Trustees of 
Lane, by the anti-slavery zeal of Professors and students. 
Thus Oberiin incurred odium not only by its anti-slavery 
position, but by becoming an asylum for discontented stu- 
dents. If these students had been such as could well be 
spared by the schools from which they came, the case 
would have been far different; bnt the "glorious good fel- 
lows" of Lane, as Dr. Eeecher called them, were well 
matched in the earnest and thorough -going young men 
from Hudson. 

Such an amount of anti^lavery material thrown together, 
still warm from the crucibles where it had been elaborated, 
of course involved some vigorous effervescence. - There was 
no inert matter present upon which to act. Within the 
circle of the forest which bounded the vision, all was lite 
and animation. Auti-alavery principles and facts were then 
fresh anil new. They took a strong hold upon the liearts 
of old and young. They were the theme of private thouglit, 
of social conversation, and of public discussion— the bur- 
den of aong and of prayer. Fourth-of-July celebrations 
were transformed into anti-slavery meetings ; and the whole 
ground of slavery, in its relations to morals and to political 
economy — to the Constitution and the Bible — was traversed 
i^in and again. 

In the autnmn of this famous year, just before the winter 
vacation, Weld came among us to lay open tlie ti-easui-es of 
his anti-slavery magazine— to equip the young warriors for 
their winter campaign ; and more than twenty long, dark 
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November eveaii^ he illummited with the flashes of his 
genius and power. TJndev such influences, Oberlin be- 
came, of course, thoroughly ' abohtionized ' Students and 
Faculty and citizenH set themselves vigoroutlv about their 
apijropriate work. But the buildup pioceeded muoh after 
the fashion of tlie walls of Jerusalem in the days of Nehe- 
miah. Every man "with one of his hands wrought in the 
work, and with the other held a weapon." The battle was 
not then as now, between the great sections of the country, 
but it WH8 a sort of guerrilla warfare, broi^t home to 
every man's door. It was not uncommon tor our students, 
as they went abroad into neiglihorii^ towns, to be assailed 
with abusive words, even when passing quietly along the 
street; and when they ventured to addr^s a public meet^ 
ing on the subject of slavery, they sometimes encountered 
rougher arguments than bitter words. Several of the more 
advanced students devoted the winter vacations to lectur- 
ing on slavery, under the auspices of the original American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The mobs which they were called to 
encounter were sometimes amusii^, and sometimes terriflc. 
They found warm friends wherever they went — friends 
whose fidelity was often proved in die hour of peril. Thei'e 
fue those among us who could tell some startling tales of 
anti-slavery campaigns. Tlie mffianism and malignity of the 
Missouri border at a later day, scarce exceeded the bitter- 
ness «id mean hatred whith anti-elavery men encountered 
in manj portions of Ohio and of which Oberhn and its 
students leceived a double jortion The temble mobs 
\\hich sometimeB occurred weie perhaps lesb annoyii^ 
thm the low anl contemptible abuse which was matter 
of almost laily exjenenre The schcols which our stu 
dents tai^ht weie huaiten/ed as nigger sclioola— the 
churchei where thev preached were ni^er churchis 
4.t length this expiessn e adjecti^ e ■« as exchanged for the 
prehx Oberlin, as embodying all that was odious in abo- 
litionism, and pernicious in religious heresy. Even the 
guide-boards at the corners of the highways pointed the 
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finger of Bcorn at Oberlin. Those that undertook, in good 
faith, lo direct the traveler to the hated place, were bespat- 
tered with imid by the street 'bays, or served as targets for 
older ones to shoot at. Those only were left unmoieeted 
which embodied the hatred o£ the lower class of society. 
On the Middle-Eii^e road, six miles to the north, there 
stood, at a very recent day, a board directing to Oberlin, not 
by the ordinary index finger, but by a full-length picture of 
a colored man, ninning with all his might to a b tl e 
place. The tavern sign, midway between us d Fl 
was ornamented on its Oberlin face with the rep tat n 
of a fugitive slave, pursued by a tiger. It was ai t 
taunt, but it conveyed a trutli too striking and t s* 1 t 
be relished even by tlie meanest negro-ha,ter. It as 
removed. Such devices were employed to rend Ob 1 
infamous ; but it was even then, a matter of do bt h th 
it was becoming rather infamous or famous. 

Oberlin was, in those days, a sort of general 1 i t f 
riouH bi-anches of the "underground railroad." The char- 
ter of the road allovved, at that time, only night trains. The 
day-light system is of more recent date. It would be easy 
to fill a volume with incidente and adventures connected 
ivith this husine^i. 8hrcwdnesn, and endurance, and timi- 
ness, and daring, all were called into exercise on tlie part of 
the managers of these excursions. It is true that men who 
valued their own self-respect or the respect of others, would 
never interrupt or expose a fugitive ; hut there were those in 
almost every neighborhood who would undertake the odious 
work for the reward which was offered. Tlie fugitives were 
sent off by night to Cleveland, or Charleston, or Huron, or 
Sandusky, wherever a steamboat or vessel might be found 
whose captain would receive the coatraband goods. Some- 
times it was necessary to dispatch a load of pretended fugi- 
tives, to mislead those who were on the watoh, and, when 
the diversion was efifected, to start off the real tugitives,'in 
the opposite direction. In one instance, a student escorted 
a colored man, attired and veiled as a lady, on horseback, 
to Huron. 
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;ement. ;il 

There is one circumstance upon which we may look back 
with satisfaction. No fugitive was ever taken here and re- 
turned to slavery ; and this result has been secured without 
an instance of bloodshed or personal haim. An arrest took 
place here some twenty years ago, at a house on Lorain 
street, about a mile east^rom the church. This house then 
stood in the forest. It was evening, and some meeting was 
at the time in prt^resa in the collie chapel. When the 
alarm was ^ven, crowds of students and citizens turned out 
unarmed, and followed the slave-catchers. They overtook 
them on the State road, two or three miles to the south- 
east of the village, and effectually interrupted their farther 
pr<^ress for the night. The slave-catchers were induced, 
the next day, to go to Elyria and substantiate their claim 
to their victims — a man and a woman. They failed to pro- 
duce the evidence required, but the ti-ial was adjourned, 
and the slaves were committed to jail. The two Kentnck- 
ians narrowly escaped a simUar catastrophe, by givii^ bail 
for their appearance at court, on the charge of house- 
breaking and threatening of life. Before the day of trial 
came, one of these received a summons to stand before the 
"Judge of all the earth." The other returned, sad and de-. 
jected, to the double trial ; but the slaves had broken jail 
and were safe, and the KentncJcian was released. There 
was no evidence of any help to the slaves from without. 
An inmate of the jail, a baaketr-maker, had been furnished 
with the tools necessary to his calling, and with these lie 
opened a passage for himself, and the rest followed. It was 
scarcely more a human plan than was tlie release ot Peter 
by the angel. 

The only other "rescue " case which haa occuiTed ajnong 
us is too recent to require rehearsal. It involved a more 
decideil' human interposition, but was attended with no 
harmful consequences. 

COLORED STUDENTS. 

Oberlin College was never designed to be a colored 
school; that is, to furnish facilities peculiarly adapted to 
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the wants of the colored people ; iioi' has there ever been 
an effort on the part of its managera, so to modify it m to 
meet these wants. It hag aimed to offer to the colored stu- 
dent one advantage, as pressing as any othei^— thatis.to the 
extent of its influence, to break down the barrier of caste, 
and to elevate Mm to a iiommon platform of intellectual, 
social, and religious life. This result it aims to secure, by 
admittii^ him, without any reservation or distinction, to all 
the advantages of a school, having a fair standing among 
the collies of the land. Such a work, a distincUvely col- 
ored school could not eflect. However high its literary 
character, it must lie on thg other side of that barrier of 
easte, which a false system has reared between the races. 
To furnish such a school, might be a good work ; but it was 
a far more diffleult task to make a breach in that division 
wall, to fcund a school in the breaih itself and seiure such 
influences as that the student from either side "should feel 
at home. The gratifjing succeis whuh has attended the 
effort, is the result of a lombmition of influences, literary, 
social, and religious the absence ot any of which would 
have caused a tiilure 

The first colored student who enteied the Institution, was 
James Bradley, from Cincinnati, once a slave, brought here 
by the studeats from Lane. He was not remarkable as a 
scholar, but had excited the interest of those students, by 
the simple pathos with which he told his tale of sorrow. 
The numbers increasetl for some years, but for many years 
past the ratio has been constantly four or five per cent. 
Ten young men have taken a degi'ee, and nine young ladies 
have completed the "Ladies' Coui-se."® Most of those who 
have graduated have occupied a fair position among their 
fellows in scholarly attainment and cultivation. It miglit 
be safe to say of one of them, that he has had no -■upcrior 
in literary taste, or in ability as a linguist. Others have ex- 
celled in other departments of study. The work accom- 

*The POloiea gcaduateo are uow twenty-Hiree fi'oiii tin Collego Depiirl- 
Bienl. una SBYBnleen ti-omlh^ Indies' Course, 
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plislied iiuist not be p&tiniated liy the smallness of the num- 
ber of those who have giaduated Many have taken a par- 
tial, course, and have qualified themselves for respectable 
positions in tlie vaiioUB walks of bfe, and many are now 
successfuUy employed as teadiers of colored schools in va- 
rious parts of Uie land. Only one has completed tlie tlieo- 
logical course, and he takes his leave of the Institution to- 



But the indirect influence upon the elevation of the col- 
ored race can scarcely be over-estimated. In the twenty- 
five years past more than ten thoosand students have been 
connected with the Institution, and few of these have been 
heresoshoit a timeasnotto ha\e their piejudices removed, 
their fee1inE!& libeiali/ed an I their inteiest quickened in 
reference to the colored race To this lesnlt, no special 
means have been neceesary They meet fiom day to day, 
those whom natuie his tinged with a darker shade than 
themselves bat engaged in the same pursuits, cherishing 
the same aspirations gifted with the same powers, and 
sharers ia a common destinj A Bupertihous air seemsout 
of pla<'.e. The hp that at first cuiled w th contempt, will at 
length smile a leeognition of a u>mm n humanity. What 
men most lequire for the cultivation of a fellow feeling, is 
to look each othei fairly tn tl t, face So have we found it 
here; and of the ten thousand who hiie gone from among 
us, there are probably few that may not be relied on as the 
in, and the friends of an abused and 
The wide-spread infinenec which these 
must exert in the family, the school, in the churdi, and in 
the State, can not be compassed by human vision. 
PREVAILING OPPOSITION. 

Without any wish to revive unpleasant recollections, it 
may still be proper to ask, what was the secret of that wide- 
spread odium which prevailed against the people and the 
place 7 What common impulse led men of all classes, the 
. good and the bad, to caet out the name of Oherlin as evO ? 
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Was the general conviction that there was mmttei-able mis- 
chief here, merely an epidemic illusion, which comes and 
goes no one knows how or why ? What had Oberlin done 
to incur this prejudice ?— for prejudice .it was, persistent 
and cruel, after all due allowance tor blunders and follies 
here and misunderstandings abroad. Tlie first and funda- 
mental mistake which Oberlin made was to presume to ex- 
ist at all. The territory was already appropiiated. West- 
ern lieseTve College existed, and what more natural than 
that its friends should claini for it the rights of prior po^es- 
sionT and its friends were almost all the prominent minis- 
ters and influential men of Nortliern Ohio. They had the 
public ear. It was trying to their patience to see another 
school established within fifty miles of that which they had 
reared, threatening to divide the field and to attract a share 
of public attention and patronage. The anxiety was 
natural and the dissatisfaction scarcely to be blamed ; but 
it is no proper excuse for injustice. The first tei-m of the 
school here, in the Spring of 1834, an article appeajred in 
the Ohio Observer, a paper published in the neighborhood 
of W^tern Reserve College, giving expression to this fee!- 
ii^ and calling in question the right of Oberlin to be. Tlie 
article was s^ned "Scrutator," and was taken hei-e as an 
indication of the views of influential men. Nothing was 
farther from the thought of Mr. Shipherd, than an inten- 
tional opposition to any school whatever. In his first pub- 
lished circular, on the very first page, he says : " Being dis- 
tinctive in its character, it was thought by the principal of 
the nearest Utei-ary institution, (Elyria High School,) to be 
no more an interference with that or others in the neigh- 
borhood than if located more remotely. It stands not as a 
eompetUw, but as a mstef of all institutions of Christian 
science," One of the original corporators of Oberlin was 
also a founder and prominent trustee of Western Reserve 
College. He resigned liis place here in the Fall of 1834, 
because, as he remarked, he could not; "stand between 
two flres." Thus there was a prediapositiou to look unfay- 
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orably upon Oberlin because it was regai'ded as an intiuder, 
a difflcnlty whidi every school encouaterB, commencing in 
the vicinity of one already existii^. It has taken ft gener- 
ation to allay the irritation, and establish kindly coui-t«Biea 
between WiUiams ajid Ainherat. 

It is a fact worthy of not« that soon alter tlie appointr 
ment of Professor Finney to his chair, at Obei-lin, and he- 
fore he had ^nsited the place, the Trustees of WeBt^rn 
Eeaerve College tendered him an appointment to the chidr 
of Pastoral Theology in that institution, and sent a deputa- 
tion to meet him at Cleveland, on his way to Oberlin, to 
turn hia face toward Hudson. Failing to see him, they 
sent another deputation directly to Oberlin, to propose a 
transfer of the entire establishment, professors and students 
in a body, to Hudson, showing that the competition was 
more dreaded at that time than tlie fanaticism. Whatever 
may have been the antagonism between the friends of 
Western Reserve College and those of Oberlin, it may be 
Bffld in all sincerity that no other tlian kindly feelings have 
ever been cherished here toward that institution, and no 
allusion to it has ever been made in the Evangelist or 
elsewhere, hut such as was courteous and respectful. 
Oberlin men, in common with other friends of Christian 
learning, have felt sad in view ot the shadow which rested 
upon it for years, and rejoice now in its retumii^ pros- 
perity. 

The foregone conviction against Oberlin soon found 
abundant occasion to justify itself. The absurd decision in 
reference to colored students, was the first evidence to con- 
servative and prudent men that Oberlin lacked good sense, 
and must be short-lived ; and it was on this point that 
general popular opposition first displayed itself. The next 
' offense was an ecclesiastical one, that of co-operating in the 
organization of a Coi^regational association, in a region 
where, from the earliest settlement, only Presbyteries and 
the " plan of union " had been known. This ecclesiastical 
arrangement had undisturbed po^e^on of the territory ; 
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and good men who had lived and labored auiong the 
churches for years, natnraily looked with diatavor and 
alarm upon a movement which seemed to them subversive 
of the general harmony. Gray-headed and worthy men 
were heard to say: "We have had peace here these ooaay 
years, and now Oberlin has come in to trouble Israel." 
These men could not see that the temporary adjustment 
which had served them so well, must terminate by an in- 
herent weakness, and that preraonitione of a convulsion 
had already appeared. The mavement did not originate at 
Oberlin. Oberlin served more as a pivot upon which the 
movement turned, than as a force to generate it. Here was 
another point of antagonism with the riding interests of 
the region, an occasion o( misunderstanding on the part of 
all with whom Oberlin was naturally connected. How 
easy to speak of it as a divider of the churches. 

Then came the theological heresy to which allusion has 
been made, and men who before had wished that Oberlin 
would go down, now felt it their duty to jiut it down. Non- 
intercourse acts were passed by Evangelical conventions 
and Presbyteries, and warnings against error were ad- 
dressed to the churches— the greater and lesser excommuni- 
cation of latter days. Education and missionary societies 
were soon posted in reference to heresy at Oberhn ; and 
students here asked for help in vain, in their preparation 
for the ministry, and offered their services in vain when 
they were ready for the field. An effort was made, which 
was persevered in for years, to write Oberlin oat of the 
fellowship of Presbyterian and Congregational churches— 
to represent it as wholly pecoliar in its religious views and 
as entitled only to the place of a distinct denomination. It 
seemed in vain that Oberlin declined to be a distinct de- 
nomination, and protested against this false position. The- 
ological students went to the Presbyteries embiacii^ the 
churches with which they had been connected from child- 
hood, and the pastors to whom they had always looked up 
as instructors, and asked for examination in regular form. 
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They were met with dietrust and suBpicion and exclusion. 
A committee of judicious men was constituted, who asked 
them in a private room : " Do yoa believe in the doctrines 
tanght at Oberlin and in their way of doing things?" In 
vain the young men expressed a wish to he examined as to 
their -vie'flm, and promised a.Iull and frank statement of 
them. They were given to understand that a general 
repudiation of Oherlin, in doctrine and practice, was 
requisite as a wndition of examiitalion. To administer such 
a rebuff to young men who had for years looked forward to 
the ministry, and who had worked their passage through a 
full course of education in preparation for it, mnst have 
been painful to good men. They did not enjoy it. But 
they had posaeaaed themaelvea of the conviction that they 
must do it. It is no part of our purpose to reproach them, 
but to illustrate the intensity of the opposition which had 

The edueationaJ influences of the country, as distin- 
guished from the religious, were enlisted against Oberlin 
by the representation that sound and substantial education 
was not aimed at here, that the preacribed course of study 
was defective, and that the actual performance was more 
shallow still. The indulgence to which a new school is en- 
titled was not accorded. It was not enoii^h that prominent 
on the Board of Trustees were men who had, in other 
places, stood by the interests of sound learning — that the 
Faculty embraced two valedictorians, one from Yale and 
another from Williams, besides other honored graduates of 
New England Colleges. It was of no avail that the course 
was placed side by side with that of Yale, and shown to be 
equal in the amount of linguistic study afforded. The fact 
that a few students had burned their Tii^ls one evening, 
after list«nii^ to a spirited diseusaion on the study of the 
ancient classics between the President of the Institution, 
then just arri\ed, and the Professor of Languages, was tri- 
umphantly quoted as a demonstration oi the permanent 
attitude ot the College. Yet these same young men had 
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prepared ttieir lessons for the next morning, and continued, 
from tliat day on, tlie prescribed comse ol classical study. 
TKen ^Mn, Uberlin received ladies and admitted them to 
college privO^es and honors. Who ever heard o£ auch a 
Collie? It m%ht be a High School or Academy— ra 
" Collegiate Institute," as it styled itself, but never a Ool- 
ite ; and so Oberlin was voted not a College. Scarce ten 
years have passed ance a fliiaiicial agent of Western Re- 
serve College, half a score of whose students from the 
higher classes had graduated here long before, stood in the 
pulpit of a distinguished Alumnus and former Professor of 
Oberlin College, and in his presence commended to the 
audience the institution he represented, as " the only col- 
lege on the Western E^serve^" A fact so aii^ular implies 
a general and profound conviction that Oberlin College did 
not exist, 

A combination o£ influences such as these, united the 
political, social, educational, ecclesiastical and theological 
interests of the region against Oberlin, and predisposed all 
classes to receive any evil report which might be fabricated. 
A renegade student, excommunicated from the Oberlin 
Church for infidelity, and expelled from the Society of In- 
quiry for ribald and blasphemous iMiguage, who recently 
figured for a brief term as a Democratic United States Sena- 
tor from Oregon, availed himself of this readiness to receive 
such scandal, and entertained the public with a scurrilous 
pamphlet called "Oberlin Unmasked." That he should 
choose to gratify his spleen in that way was not strange; 
but that leadir^ ministers of the gospel, men of piety and 
good sense, within twenty-five miles of Oberlin, should ac- 
cept his vile fancies as facts, was passing strange. 

This contempt for Oberlin was wide-spread, and per- 
vaded the entire region ; but it did not embrace all. In 
almost every neighborhood there were two parties, th<we 
who believed in Oberlin and those who did not. This 
line of division traversed churches, and sometimes sun- 
dered them. It was of course laid to the charge of Oberlin ; 
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bat in general Oberlm had little more to do with tlie divis- 
ion, than hail the suspended shield under which the two 
knights fought and fell to settle the question whether it 
was gold or silver. The man or the place luay seem unfor- 
tunate, whose very presence tends to separate neighbors 
into two ciasBes, friends and foes. Yet it is true that the 
friendship is the more ardent which flourishes under such 
difficulties ; and Oberlin had its faithful aad devoted 
friends. Nest to Heaven itself, they were ite " tower of 
ati-ength." 

In general, the policy of Oberlin was to make no reply to 
attacks from abroad, and offer no explanation of misrepre- 
Kentations. Religious papers came, freighted with weighty 
communications on Oberlin, number after number, from 
one to seven, but there was none to answer nor any that 
regarded. The only exception was on a single point of doc- 
trine. The result at length was that Oberiin attained an 
immunity from such assaults. The tales, whether false or 
" founded on fact," finally came to be regarded as of no 
significance, and ceased altc^ether, except where the habit 
liad become inveterate, as in the case perhaps of the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer. 

Oberlin men are sometimes spoken of, ad distinguished 
by a high degree of aasuiance and self-confidence. Now 
we hold modesty to be one o£ the cai-dinal graces of chac- 
iiiitev, and nothing is more desirable than an atmosphere in 
which it can flourish ; but it required a good degree of self- 
;uisertion for an Oberlin man to presume to live in those 
days of general reproach. What right had he to be, when 
the prevailing conviction was that he had no right to be, 
that be was an intruder, " outside the pale of all healthy 
oiganizations," political, ecclesiastical, literary, social, and 
domestic ? With little in the shape of common sympathy 
to encourage him, he must fall back ujwn his own conTie- 
tions and his conscious rectitude. Under such a dispensa- 
tion, back-bone would flourish, even if modesty should fail. 
We may hope that the gentler grace will api>ear, since cir- 
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ciimstancps have, becomo more, auspicious. Let us iurn to 
more grateful matleiM. 

JOINT EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

A Female Department ■was in the original plan of Ober- 
lin, and yoiing ladies have been connected with the school 
from the beginning, constituting at the outset more than 
one-third of the entire number. The place which this de- 
partment occupied in the mind of the founders of the 
school is indicated in the first circular, where the " grand 
object " is said to be " the difTosion of useful science, sound 
morality, and pure religion, among the growing multitudes 
of the Mississippi Valley," and the means, " primarily, the 
thorough education of ministers and pious school teachers; 
secondarily, the elevation of female character ; and'thirdly, 
the education of the mminon peojik with the higher classes, 
in snch a manner as suits the nature of republican institu- 
tions." The circular says further: "The Female Depart- 
ment, under the supervision of a lady, will furnish instruc- 
tion in the uaqful branches taught in the best female semi- 
naries, and its higher classes wni be permitted to enjoy the 
privUeges of such professorships in the Teachers', Colle- 
giate and Theological departments, as shail best suit their 
sex and prospective employment" It does not appear that 
any new philosophy of woman's rights or duties was in- 
volved in this new movement for female education ; but 
rather that old philosophy that " it is not good tor man " or 
woman " to be alone," that neither can be elevated without 
the other, and that their responsibilities in tlie work of life, 
though different, are equal. Such has been the theory of 
the Institulion from that day to this, and its aim has been 
to realize this idea. It a few of those who have gone out 
from us appear as the advocates of, .what some Oiink, more 
advanced views, they have never been disposed to give 
Oberlin credit for their better light. 

At the beginning, a specific course of study was prescribed 
for ladies, extending through four years, after a good com- 
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mon school education, and was so arranged as to run par- 
allel with the course for young men in the Preparatory and 
Collegiate Departments, omitting some studies and adding 
others. The ancient lar^uages are omitted, with the excep- 
tion of two yeara' study of the Latin ; French and some 
other branches are added. The " Ladies' Course " embrafea 
all the mathematics with one slight exception, and the en- 
tire couree of natnra,! science, philosophy, and general lit- 
erature, pursued by the college etudent-s. This course re- 
quires about a yeai- more time than is devoted to study in 
the best female seminaries. 

It seems not to have been anticipated that the young 
ladies would require the college course; but this fact first 
appeared in 1837, when four were admitted to the freshman 
class, three of whom graduated in 1841, and were the first 
ladies who have received a literary degree from, any collie 
in the country. Within the past year the claim for preced- 
ence in this r^pect has been set forth for another college, 
whose charter is yet scarcely ten years old. In all, forty- 
seven ladies have completed the full College Course of 
study here, and two hundred and forty-nine have completed 
the Ladies' Course.'^ The number of graduates represents 
vei7 inadequately what has been done in the way of female 
education. Iiarge numbers have enjoyed the advantagesof 
the school for a single year or more, before enterii^ upon 
the duties of life, and have been permanently helped there- 
by. The average proportion o± young ladies to the entire 
number of students is, at present, about forty per cent. 
The whole number the first year was forty-four; the pres- 
ent year about five hundred. 

A peculiarity in the constitution of the Female Depart- 
ment here is, its government by a " Ladies' Board of Man- 
agers," who have the general supervision of the young la- 
dies, and attend to all cases of individual discipline, where 
any authority besides that of the Principal of the Departr 

•ThewLolenumlieronaaies wlio liave cuiupletefl the College Concso I3 
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merit is called for. The Principal and an Assistant give 
their time to the personal supervision of the young ladies 
and to their general culture, while in their literary duties 
they fall into the college classes coirespondiiig with their 
advancement in their uonrse. Such an arrangement of the 
government aeema best conformed to the proprieties of 
their condition, and has given satisfactory results. 

The attempt to bring the two sexes together, in a school 
for higher education, was regarded, a quarter of a century 
ago, as a haaardous experiment. Has the experiment been 
fjurly tried ? Has sufficient time elapsed to judge of the 
reaults? Have the circumstances of Oberlin been so pecu- 
liar as to preclude the application of our experience to 
other cases? In reference to time, it may be said that in- 
stitutions of learning grow old rapidly. Every four years 
gives 116 a new generation of students. More than half a 
dozen generations have passed tlirough our Institution in 
its brief life. Any vice implanted in our social arrange- 
ments should have sprung up and yielded a harvest, in 
such a period. But no such han'est of evil has appeared in 
the Institution, springing from this fln-angement. On the 
contrary, those who have had the responsibility of directing 
the affairs of the Institution and watching tJie tendency of 
things, have had constant occasion for satisfaction with the 
working of tl\e system. 

But in many respects onr circumstances have been favor- 
able. The school has been surromided with a sympathiz- 
ing community of intelligent, Christian families. We liave 
been favored from the outset with the wisdom and expe- 
rience and unrecompensed labor of educated Christian 
ladies, who have felt a maternal interest in all that per- 
tained to the welfare of the young people. There lias been 
a pervading religious sentiment, powerful in the direc- 
tion of good order, marldng the entire history of the In- 
stitution; and laet, not least, we have been favored in the 
class of student* whti have come anioug us. To a very large 
extent, they have been from pious, industrious families, 
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and fcotn those parts of the country distinguished for intel- 
ligence and good order. These advantages have favored the 
experiment. But, on the other hsmd, our numbers have 
always been very lai^B, and for the last eight years almost 
overwhelming; precluding the idea of such strict personal 
supeniHon as would counteract the tendencies of a vicious 
=11 >item Our anxieties have sometimes been aroused, but 
(ui ippreheiisions ha\ G cot been realized. Good order has 
tiiuuiphed Aj^ain among a thousand youflg people, em- 
broting repiesectati^ ey from almost every State of the 
Union ind from e^ er> coadition ot society, there must be 
X numhei more or le-^s, who are destitute of principle and 
I ropen'^e to evil These, if not restrained by our system 
and reformed mu'st be detected and eliminated. In the 
I spo^al of this element we seem to be successful. Nor ia 
the difficulty increased by this peculiarity of the syi^tem. 
Ti ti lends who anxiously inc[«ire if there are not hidden 
iiSLluefa which our eyes can not reach, we can only say — 
1 rk tor yourseUes We have been looking, these many 
\pira with that latentnesa of vision which a sense of re- 
simniibilitv atii a lealous interest in the school must give. 
We have seen things to regret, but more to rejoice in ; and . 
find occasion every day to congratulate outttelves upou the 
satisfaelion we are permitted to feel in our work. It this 
characteristic of Oberlinwere set aside, full half the attract- 
iveness of the work would be lost If any new school or 
college should inquire of us in reference to the matter of 
joint education, we would say without any mi^viiig, or 
any particular inquiry as to circumstances — ti-y it. I speak 
solely upon my own responsibility, without consultation or 
iiiatruction; but I liave no doubt Oiat I express the unani- 
mous conviction of all who have been engaged in tlie work 
here, from tlie beginning until now. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE COLLEGE. 

Tlie discipline of the school has had from the beginning 
some peculiarities. Circumstances were favorable for the 
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initiation o£ changes in the usual eysiem ot college disci- 
pline. The students first gathered here, were not sent to 
school — they came. They were serious-minded, earnest 
young people, with no thought but to make the moat of 
their time and oppoilunitien. They needed su^estiooB 
and instruction— not much reatraiut. The early etudents 
will remember that for years we had no roll called for reri- 
tation — ^no marking for periormance — no monitor to note 
ahseneefl from public exercises, and no account rendered in 
any way. Tliere were published regulations — not printed — 
to which all were expected to conform. A high degree 
of familiarity was aiaintained between Faculty and stu- 
dents. The least advanced member of the Preparatory 
Department felt tree to salute the President of the Institu- 
tion as brother, and tlie salntatioa was accepted as suffic- 
iently respectful. To an outsider, tliis familiarity Bome- 
times seemed shocking. He did not apprehend the spirit 
ot it ; and because of the absence of certain formalities 
usual in colleges— the llftii^ of the hat and the stately 
recognition— he arrived at the conclusion that the students 
were lacking in genuine respect for their teacliers. There 
iirmld be no greater mistake. The respect and confidence 
were so hearty that stately formalities would have seemed 
as much out of place as between parents and children. 

Such a field afforded a good opportunity for dispens- 
ing with the strict surveillance of the monitorial and 
marking systems, and making large a«connt of the prin- 
ciples of confidence, self-respect and honor. The self- 
reporfJ!^ system has been in operation these many 
years, each student giving account ot hia performance of 
certain prescribed duties. The appeal is made to his honor 
and self-respect ; and while these doubtless tail at times, 
the tendency of the system is not to break them down. It 
is not considered smart to give a false report ot attendance 
upon prayers and public worship, as it is wont to be to 
evade the observation of a monitor, or deceive an obnox- 
ious tutor. The past eight years, a record has been kept by 
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D1SCIPI.IN1. OF THb COLLtbE 4') 

each teacher of the performance m lecititi ii — not fcrthe 
purpose of grading or indicating the &tandinfe in any pub 
lie way, but the more exact mformabon of teacher and 
pupil, giving ea«h an oppi rlunit^ an sutveiors aa^ for 
back-sight and fore-sight. 

The cases of individual discipline among us liave always 
been surprisingly few, and are mostly confined to the 
Preparatory Department, which almost all new-comers 
enter. More than ten years have elapsed since a student 
has been expelled or dismissed, in the way of discipline, 
from any of the college classes. The average number of 
college students during that time has been 109, and stands 
now at 181. About eight years ago the number of students 
in the Institution rose, in a single year, from 571 to 1020, 
and the next year to 1305, and since that time has averaged 
more than 1200 yearly;* yet there has been no correspond- 
ing increase in the number of eases of dfeeiplme. A more 
thorough system of supervision has been secured, and all 
operations are more completely systematized ; but the 
time spent by the Faculty upon cases, has not been percep- 
tibly increased. 

There are many influences whicli conduce to good order ; 
and among these I would mention, first, the sense of re- 
sponsibility which attaches to each pupil, to mdntain his 
good name. Our college community is not so secluded that 
a student can have a college reputation, as distinct from 
his reputation in general society. The presence of both 
sexes in the school does much to secure this result, Pen' 
of the hundreds here will ever find a place where their 
personal reputation will seem of more value to them than 
at present. If they ever intend that a good name shall 
forward their interests, this is the time and tlie place. It 
is difficult to ovei'-estimate this force. 

Then again, the interest whicli has always prevailed in 
the school, in questions of moment in the outer world, 

•Dixclug Uie war tlie unuiml atteult^nce fell to W1. SIik.« tlifii <t Uns 
sleartlly Increased, and In the last calalogiie stands laae. 
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such as slavery and poliUcs, haa been favorable. The in- 
tellectual activity, generated in a lai^ school, must have 
aa object, and if nothing worthy and elevated is afforded 
it will fasten upon things trivial or d^rading. It seems 
eminently fit that youth, in process of education, should 
ponder and form opinions upon the great moral and politi- 
cal questions which agitate the world. Even erroneous and 
partial opinions are better than indifference. Exclude 
such questions from a school, and other questions will be 
raised, unworthy of attention. College politics take the 
place of general politics, and the question who shall be 
president of a literary society, awakens intenser feeling, 
than who shall be president of the republic. These graver 
questions are, by some, thought to produce unwholesome 
excitements in schools, but the enthusiasm which they call 
out is a generous emotion, not like the petty and contempt- 
ible strifes which sometimes agitate the college community. 
The spirit begotten is elevated and manly, and condncM to 
an elevated and wortby character. In this respect we have 
lieen favored. Questions of serious and weighty interest, 
of right and wrong, pertaining to the duties of the govern- 
ment Mid the rights of citizens, have been thrust upon us 
in such practical forms as compelled thought and action. 
We have needed no artificial employment of our activities. 
All this has tended to good order Small matters become 
occMions of excitement an I lebelhon m colleges. It would 
often seem that the less the oiLasion the more intense the 
feeling. But these small matteis are ex luded by greater. 
"W^e have never had a rebellion here not from the absence 
of spirit and excitability but from the presence of worthier 
objects. 

Still another feature in our college system, is the employ- 
ment of so large a number of the more advanced and influ- 
ential students, as teachers of the classes in the Preparatory 
Department. Tliis arrangement is valuable in many way.^. 
It secures to the Student a desb'able means of discipline 
and culture ; an arrangement, according to Su' William 
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Hamilton, essential to the best system of education. It 
furnishes substantial material aid to many who, without 
aiieh resource, would be straitened for means to pursue 
study. It secures to the Institution, instruction of a high 
character, at rates lower thitn are paid in common schools, 
thus greatly reducing the price of tuition to the pupil. 
But beyond this, it is a disciplinary arrangement of im- 
mense value, bringing a large number of leading students 
inUi the double relation of teachers and pupils. Thus a 
link is established between Faculty and students, which 
enables them better to understand and appreciate each 
other ; and thus the government is brought, in the least 
offensive way, into immediate contact with the mass of the 
students. These teachers have no authority out of the 
recitation room, but they are a powerful influence on the 
side of good order. 

While the general outcome of our systom of discipline is 
thus satisfactory, it must not be supposed tliat it is in all 
cases successful, and that there are not instances in which 
the aims of teachers ai-e frustrated, and the hopes of 
parents and friends disappointed. There is no complete 
immunity from temptation in Oberiin, and has never been. 
Those who are prepense to evil company have always been 
able to find it ; and those to whom a direct, vigilant over- 
sight is essential, are not likely to prosper here. But many 
who would resist such supervision, and deteriorate under 
it, are found susceptible to more generous motives, and 
make rapid progress. 

THK MANUAL LABOR SYSTBM, 
The early students and friends of Oberiin often inquire 
with anxiety in reference to tlie manual labor feature of 
the school. Has it been a success or a failure? The true 
answer would probably be — neither, but rather a mixture 
of the two. The expectations of the founders of the school 
were very sat^uine in reference to the results of manual 
labor. Mr. Shipherd was accustomed to express the con- 
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viction that an investment of one hundred and fifty dollaiB 
in huildings, apparatus and other equipments, would afford 
a perpetual foundation for a single student, 30 that he would 
he ahle to defray the entire expense of his course, and 
hia Huccessors after him forever, by four hours' daily labor. 
This was the idea of the original " Oberlin Scholarsliip," 
which was in the early days the source of some misunder- 
standings. It guaranteed nothing but the privilege of stay- 
ing here, and enjoying the advantages for learning and for 
labor, upon condition of paying for them; but it was ex- 
pected that the labor wonkl par. No such plei%e, however, 
waa given. The purchaser of the scholarship was expected 
to invest his money upon the ground of faith in the system.. 
Pecuniary results were not the only, nor the prime aim of 
the manual labor system. The original circular which sets 
forth the " plan," contains the following paragraph : " This 
deparinient is considered indispensable to a complete edu- 
cation. It is designed, first, to pi-eserve the atudente' 
health. For this purpose, all of both sexes, rich and poor, 
are required to labor four hours daily. There being an in- 
timate sympathy between soul and body, their labor pro- 
motes, as a second object, clear and strong thought and a 
happy moral temperament. A third object of this system is 
its pecuniary advantage. For while taking that exercise 
necessary to health, a considerable portion of the student's 
expense may be defrayed. This systen s a fourth object 
aids essentially in forming habits of mdustiy and ecoi o ny 
and secures as a fiftli desideratun an a ^ a, nta ce v tl 
common thin^. In short, it meets tl e a ts of a as 1 
'•mnpound being, and prevents the on on and amazii^ 
waste of money, time, health, and 1 £e 

To carry out this system, an Ii st t t o ta ot e ght 
hundred acres was secured, a steam eng ne th mills a d 
other machineiy, was put in open,tion an 1 a ork shop 
erected and supplied with tools. At a given hour the man- 
ual labor bell was rung, and the students repaired to their 
four hours' work — some to the mills, others to the shop, 
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and the remainder to the fields or Eorest. The young ladiea 
performed domestic labor in the Boarding Hall. The prices 
paid ranged from four to seven cents per hour for young 
men, and for young ladies, three to four cents. Board, at 
the same time, was seventy-five cents a week for young la- 
dies, and oae dollar for young men. The circular of the 
first year adds, in a closing paragraph ; " The testimony of 
one year's trial is, that students, by four hours' daily labor, 
may preserve their health, clear and invigorate their minds, 
guard against morbid influences, earn their board, and yet 
faeililate, instead of retarding, their progress in scientific at- 
tainments. The most delinquent in manual have been the 
most deficient in mental labor." 

The second year the number of students was increased 
nearly threefold, although "more than half the applica- 
tions for admission were refused." The catal<^ue of this 
year states that " students, both male and female, and in all 
the departments, are expected to labor (kree hours daily." 
The next year, 1836, the numbers stiU increased, and aux- 
iliary schools were opened at Sheffield and Abbeyville, 
where manual labor facilities were provided ; and students 
were transferred to these and to the Grand River Institute, 
and the Elyria High School. The catalogue for this year 
announces that "nearly all the yoimg ladies, and a major- 
ity of the young gentlemen, have paid their board by Uieir 
manual labor." Three hours' daily labor was still reqwired. 

The Institution was too poor to publish a catalogue in 
1837. The cfttalt^ue of 1838 says: " At present no pledge 
can be given that the Institute will furnish labor fo all the 
students ; but hitherto nearly all have been able to obtain 
employment fcom either the Institute or colonists. It is 
thought that the same facilities for available labor will be 
continued." Of course, when the ability to furnish labor 
failed, the requirement to labor passed into a recommenda- 
tion. From that day to this, the Institution has held out 
no pledge to furnish labor, and of course the requirement 
has never been revived. The present announcement on 
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the subject oi manual labor is as follows: "The Inetitution 
does not pledge itself to furnish lahor for the students; but 
arrangements have been made with those who lease the 
lands of the college, to furnish employment to a certain ex- 
tent.. The college also gives employment to a few around 
the buildings. Dil^nt and faithful young men can usually 
obtain sufficient employment from the inhabitants of the 
village, every facility being afforded by the college to give 
students an opportunity of laboring. Many, by daily labor, 
have been able to pay their board. Others have not been 
able to do this; while others still have paid their board, 
washing, and room-rent." This is certainly a letting down 
from the first announcement. The manual labor system 
could not stand hei-e upon the plan first adopted. Some 
of the difficulties were inherent in the plan itself, and some, 
perhaps, in our particular situation. The expense of the 
manual labor system, as first arranged, was almost over- 
whelming. The amonnt of superintendence required for 
students, employed either on the farm or in shops, is vastly 
greater than for the same amount of labor under other cir- 
cumstances. A student working his three hours a day re- 
quires twice the oyeraight needed for a laborer working con- 
tinuously, in the same employment. The time he gives to 
lahor is not sufiident to enlist his interest. His heart is 
where is treasure his—not in his work. He drops h is imple- 
ments when the hour of re i gives 
no more thought to the ^ d to it 
again. To carry on a fai of the 
question ; and it is almost syste- 
matic operations. Then illy ill 
adapted to management 1 . to be 
treated with the utmost c e right 
time and in the right man is par- 
ticularly obstinate. Repe secure 
labor in such*forms as woi Dur- 
ing the time of the silt-worm mania, in 1836, a lai^ expen- 
diture was made for mulberry trees, and the entire force of 
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yoiiag tneii turned out day after day to plant them. There 
are still standing, back of tlie Laboratory, a tew relics of the 
old mulberry plantation; but not a cocoon was ever spun 
upon the fani!. Excellent favmers and Buperintendente o£ 
manual labor were employed— men whose hearts were in 
the work ; but it would not do. The wheat and com raised, 
even when there was a successful crop, cost twice the 
market price. The same difficulty was found in the shop. 
The'superintendence cost more than tlie outcome of all the 
labor. From absolute compulsion, the enterprise in this 
form was abandoned, and the lands were leased to perma- 
nent occupants, who engage to furnish employment to stu- 
dents in proportion to the amoant of land they occupy. 
The families occupying these lands require and secure more 
students' labor than conld be provided (or on these lands as 
an Institution famn. The young ladies of the Boarding 
Hall have always performed a lai^e portion of the domestic 
labor required there. Thus it will he seen that we have 
not realized the high ideal of a manual labor school which 
was indulged at the beginning. Tlie spirit of labor has 
been cherished here, and work has always been held in 
honor. " Learning and Labor,", ia the motto of the college 
seal, and a large proportion of our students i-ely upon their 
own exertions for support, realizing more, however, from 
winter teaching than from summer work. The concentra- 
tion of vacations \ipon the winter months, provides success- 
fully for such occupation. This arrangement has be^.n 
thought uufavorable to the best results in study, but it is 
essential to our students, and has many advantages to I'ec- 
ommend it. Some other schools have adopted the plan. 

STUDY AND LITERARY CULTURE. 

Oberlin College was not established with the idea of a 
less extended or less thorough course of education than was 
common in other colleges ; nor has any such idea obtained 
currency here at any time. The first announcement on the 
subject is as follows: "The CoD^ate Department will ai- 
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trad as esteusive and thorough a course of instructiou as 
other collegee ; varying from some by substituting Hebrew 
and sacred clasM.cs, for the most objectiouabte Pt^ian 
authors." The first college class, entering FreBhman in 
1834, was well prepared, and would have been received at 
any college in the land. Similar preparation lias always 
been inBi8t«d on, and a course pursued coinciding in all es- 
sential points with that eetabliahed in American colleges — 
comprising the usual am.ount of Languages, Mathematics!, 
Natural Science, Belles Lettres, and Philosophy. The an- 
cient authors which were introduced at the beginning were, 
Cicero, Tacitus, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Sophocles, 
and .Slachylus. Instead of Horace, Buchanan's Paalms 
were prescribed, but never used because the book was out 
of print ; and we had a taste of modem Latin in Grotina de 
Veritate. The study of the Hebrew took a prominent 
place, inaugurated the second year by a four months' visit 
from Seisaa, a celebrated teacher of Hebrew- His classes 
here numbered one hundred and tnent^ se^en pupils m 
the aggregate, and the entne Institution seemed hkely to 
become Hebrtuzed; but the tide ebbed and left the He 
brew, for many yeais, in the last four teims of the college 
coui-se. At length so distinct a peculiant* was found to 
produce inconvenience A student coming tiom another 
college to enter here was out of joint with our course, and 
our students going abroad were equally out of joint. The 
Hebrew has at length been dropped, and b taught only in 
the Theological Department. 

Another specialty in the Oberliu course was the promi- 
nence early given to Mental Science and Metaphysical 
studies. This was due mainly to the influence of President 
Malian, whose tastes and culture led him in that direction. 
It was also due in part to the fact that Oberlin was a sort of 
Western center of the New School Theology ; and theologi- 
cal discussion naturally led to the preliminary investiga- 
tions in Mental Science. The prc^ressive spirit of Oberlin 
found, too, a wider range in this field than in any other. 
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There was room for discovery, or at least for apparent db- 
covery ; and this was a stimulus to enthusiasm. The other 
departments of study were maintained in wholesome vigor, 
and even the ancient languages were studied as thor- 
oi^hly as they have heen in any western college ; but the 
general enthusiasm centered about the philosophical and 
theological studies of the course. The early students will 
remember with what interest the entire Institution at- 
tended upon an extended discussion of the fundamental 
principles of obligation, held in the old chapel, betn'een 
President Mahan, a stern advocate of the " theory of intrin- 
sic ultimate rightness as the foundation of obligation," on 
one aide, and Professor John P. Cowles, a keen and able 
champion of the New Haven doctrine of Utility, on the 
other, with President Finney in the chair. It waa under 
Bueh a heat that President Finney elaborated his own views 
of the foundation of obligation, embodying in his system 
the truth from both the opposing theories, and eliminatii^ 
what was false. To this day a similar prominence has been 
given to philosophical studies ; but that the old eatliusiasm 
should survive in all its force, was not in the nature of 
things. The interest has increased in other departments of 
Study, and in general literature ; thus affording a more 
symmetrical, perhaps not a more vigorous culture. 

It has been the aim of the authorities of the college to 
make the entire course subservient to a broad and generous 
Christian culture, placing the Bible in the center, and mak- 
ing all studies contribute to it This has seemed better 
than to displace all other studies b^ the Bible. In the lit- 
erary course, the entire New Testament if. re^ in the orig- 
inal, and a weekly lesson is gn en in the English Old Tes- 
tament. All departments of the Institution are in vigorous 
operation. In the Theological Depaitment the number of 
students, though small, is greater than at ^nl time for the 
past fifteen years, and in the (ther dc; ^rtments greater 
than at any other time. 
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To the multitudea of new-comers new and better build- 
ings seem verj' desirable, and the want ie indeed a presaiog 
one— when or how to be met we can not foresee. Yet to 
the early students, some of whom are gathered here for the 
first time in many years, tlie old buildings have a charm 
which, can not be transferred to new or better buildirga. 
Each hall, each I'oom.has a history, unwritten indeed, bnt 
never to be foi^tten. Battered and weather-beaten as the 
old buildings are, many a heart would feel a pang to see 
them HO transformed as to rob them of their identity ; yet 
such changes iiave ah^ady befallen some of them, and in 
the course of nature must come to the rest. 

The oldest building is Oberlin HaJl, erected in 1833 to re- 
ceive the expected school — about forty feet equaie, two full 
stories, with a peouliar third story, called the "attic." 
This building contained tlie germ of the. entire establish- 
ment nearly two years. . It embraced boarding ball, chapel, 
meeting-house, school-rooms, coU^e office, pivtessors' quar- 
ters, and private rooms for about forty students — ^that same 
attic story, with its hall (our feet in width, receiving twenty 
yoimgmen, giving to each pair aroom eight feet square, with 
a single window of sis common lights. No hive of bees, just 
before swarming time, was ever more full of life and activ- 
ity than waa Oberlin Hail in 1834^. It would puzzle a 
student of that time to recc^nize the building to-day. More 
than twenty years ago the attic gave place to a fuU storj', 
thus robbing the building of its most distinotive feature. 
Several yeara since it passed from the ownership of tlie 
college; and now, dining-roora, chapel, eitting-roon! and 
Treasurer's office, are devoted to mercantile uses. 

The second building erected was tlie Boarding or Ladies' 
Hall, raised in the summer of 1884, but not completed till 
the autumn of 183.J. Such an addition gave a sense of en- 
largement to the school. The dining-room afforded sittings 
for two hundred, and it was soon filled. The tliird story 
and the western flighte of stairs, were appropriated to 
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yonng men, the first year or more. Afterward it was wholly 
surrendered to the ladies, except the claim upon the din- 
ing-room. This dining-room, for several months before it 
was completed, and afterward, waa used aa a place of wor- 
ship on Sabbath. 

About this time, 1835, a church in Walton, K"ew York, 
sent on several of their young men, and put up a building 
for tliem, called Walton Hail— a two-slory building capable 
of rooming twenty-four students. This is now private proji- 
erty — a cabinet ware-room, on the west side o£ Main street, 
midway between College and Mill streets." In the spring 
of this year, Cincinnati Hall, already described, waa erected. 
It stood to the south-weat of the present Laboratory, extend- 
ing north and sonth, on what is now the east side of Professor 
street. It was occupied two or three years ; but not a ves- 
tige of it remains except the well, which is buried three or 
tour feet under the surface of the ground, in the front yard 
of one of our citizens. Some portions of the timbers exist 
in the frame of a stable belonging to another citizen — use- 
ful to the last. 

Colonial Hall waa erected in the autumn of 1835, and 
completed the nest summer. It was so named, because 
the people of the colony subscribed a considerable portion 
of the funds required to build it, and were entitled in re- 
turn to the joint use, for Sabbath woi'ship, of the lower 
story completed aa a chapel. This huildii^ remains in 
form as it was first constructed, except that four reuitatioc 
rooms have taken the place of the o\d chapel. How many 
experiences will it require to make any other chapel the 
center of such memories aa cluster about that dingy 0I4 

Tappan Hall was conjmeqced the same year, 1835, and its 
walls stood tljroi^h the winter at about half their full 
height. When this was completed, witliin a year afterward, 
(Jie college seemed comfortably furnished with rooms, both 
public and private, and building operations weie suspended 
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for many years, exiiept that the Laboratory aad Music Hall 
were added a few yeai-s later. The Labomtory stands, oc- 
cupied by its presiding geniua, as it was twenty years ago; 
the Music Hall has experienced various fortunes, and is 
now used as a Cabinet of Natural History. 

The new chapel was erected in 1854, necessitated by the 
sudden increase in the number of studenta. It affords sit- 
tings for about nine hundred, and is barely sufficient for 

These buildings have been erected with little t^ard to 
architectural appearance, and some of them, as is incident 
to a new country, without sufficient attention to stability. 
The early decay of such is inevitable. Their aggregate first 
coat was probably about $40,000, and much haa been ex- 
pended upon repeated renovations. The early commence- 
ments were held in the " Big Tent"— a circular canopy one 
hundred feet in diameter, capable of sheltering three thoui 
sand people. It was spread on the college square, east of 
Tappan Hall. The manufacturers thought the structure 
unfinished without a flag upon the central mast, and ac- 
cordingly sent on a blue streamer with the millennial in- 
scription, "Holiness to the Lord." This seemed to the 
people too pretentious, especially as the millenium had not 
yet come; and it was never raised except at the first put- 
ting up of the tent. One summer the Sabbath services 
were held in the tent, the students spreading it every Sat- 
urday evening, and removing it Monday morning. 

In 1842 the Oberlia Church edifice was commenced, of 
such dimensions as should serve for commencement occa- 
sions; and here, since that year, our anniversary gatherit^ 
have been held. It admits on these occasions two thousand 
seven hundred people, and affords shade for half as many 

EARLY OCCUPANTS OF THE HALLS. 

The buildings stand here, to tell their own experience of 
quarter of a century ; but where are the multitudes whose 
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history leads through those halls? Who shall tell their tale? 
Whither are they scattered, and what has heeii their work? 
With the eatalogne of twenty years ago in our hand, let m call 
the roll of tlie occupante of Tappam Hall, not hy their names, 
but, as is done in some public institutions, by the numbei'S 
on their doors, not omitting a single number. Some echo 
of a response may reach ns now and then. We take them 
as they stand: o(i, went to Africa with the " Amistad cap- 
tives," a pioneer in the Mendi Mission— a home missionary 
on the western prairies— gone to his rest; 24, pastor in 
northern Ohio— pioneer in the tree settlements of Kansas— 
encountered the tug of war at Osawatamie, and stands there 
still to lay the foundations of Christian iuatitutiona ; [we 
pass okany worthy names because the siguiflcant T does not 
stand against them ;] 20, pastor in Vermont and northern 
Ohio— still at work ; 3t, helped to found a second Oberlin in 
Michigan — now a pastor in Iowa ; 31, pastor in western 
New York — then in eastern Massachusetts — now in an east- 
ern city ; 25, pastor in Michigan, New York, and Ohio — now 
Principal of the Preparatory Department; 21, pastor in 
southern Ohio— now a business man in north-western Illi- 
nois ; 85, " the poet's corner "—for many years a tea<;her here 
— now a farmer in Wisconsin ; 35, one brief year a preacher 
of tlie Gospel^ — ^asieep in Jesus these eighteen years ; 27, 
several years a pastor in central Sew York — went to his i-est 
tour years ago ; U), pastor many years in western New York 
—the last three years in Kansas; 'IS, pastor at the West — a 
laborer in the cause of female education in western cities— 
now B, pastor in eastern Massachusetts ; ol, went an invalid 
to the West Indies — performed vigorous missionary work 
there several years— returned here to die in triumph twelve 
years ago ; 32, pastor at the East— and now these niacy 
years in Slichigan ; 48, farmer in central New York— now 
helping to lay the fomiilationa of society in south-western 
Iowa; 50, pastor in northern and nortli-wcstern Ohio; 
55, pastor in iiortliern Ohio — physician m Iowa; 33, pas- 
tor at the East— di^ for health and means in California— 
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pastor in Wisconsin and Illinois ; 23, these eighteen years a 
pastor in Illinois ; 3fl, pastor at tlie East— at the West— and 
now in Michigan ; 2(i, pi-ea\:ber and professor o£ Logic and 
Philosophy— his grave was made on the hill yonder thirteen 
years ago ; 36, pastor in central New York— now in Kansas ; 
59, pastor in western New York — twelve years a miseionary- 
in the West Indies— paetor in nortliern Ohio ; (iO, pastor 
these many years in Wisconsin; 58, pastor in loiva; 37, 
minister— horticulturist in California ; 52, now aiid for 
many years pastor ia Illinois ; 38, pastor ia western New 
York— and in Illinois — rests from his labors ; 53 — an honest 
man, gone West; 54, pastor in Ohio — professor of Mathe- 
matics in a new University— -died at his post nine years ago ; 
49, pastor in western Pennsylvania— now for many years in 
Illinois; 10, a lawyer in Ohio; ti, missionary teacher and 
farmer in Minnesota ; 18, pastor in Ohio — now in Michigan ; 
64, pastor ifl Ohio— resting at present ; 46, pastor in Illinois 
and in Iowa; 81, pastor in Hiinois— died a year ago; 57, 
pastor in western New York ; 62, pastor in Iowa ; 47, pastor 
in Massachusetts— died after a two yeai-s' ministry ; 63, pas- 
tor in central Ohio ; 9, teacher in Iowa; 11, farmer and col- 
porteur in Ohio ; 55. a short time a preachei^— now a good 
deacon in Ohio ; 11, at first a minister — now a lawyer in 
Ohio ; 7, physician in an eastern city ; 3, lawyer ia a western 
city— one ot the few Oberiin students who have attained 
wealth ; 44, an honest citizen and merchant in Ohio ; 2, 
pastor in Ohio— leader of a Christian colony to south-west- 
em Iowa— Congregational bishop of the diocese of the Mis- 
souri Eiver ; 8, missionary to the West Indies— founder of 
ft manual labor school in the mountains of Jamaica; 83, 
pastor in Ohio — now in western New York ; 77, pastor in 
eastern Massachosetts ; 73, pastor in Ohio and in western 
New York ; 76, pastor in Illinois and Iowa ; 60, minister at 
the West ; 78, business miui in Ohio ; 61, missionary among 
the North-western Indians; 84, physician in western New 
York; 14, missionary to the North- western Ojibwas; 82, 
distributor of excellent books in Connecticut ; 89, pastor in 
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Ohio — a pioneer missionary in Kansas tiii'ough. the struggle ; 
62, pastor in Iowa these fourteen j'eai-s ; 70, pastor in Ohio 
and Illinois; 72, teacher in loiva; 88, lawyer — tor many 
years mayor of a prominent dty ia Ohio; 1, itinerant 
preacher in Ohio ; 42, lawyer in Michigan ; 74, farmer at the 
West; 90, business man and lecturer in an eastern dty; 
79, missionary to the Cherokees — now farmer in Michigan ; 
43, lawyer in central New York ; 67, brilliant but reckless — 
a fate too sad to mention — his bones lie on the Pacific coast ; 
75, lawyer— serving his coiintiy in a government office, a 
rare privilege for an Oberlin student ; 16, a long-settled pas- 
tor in lUinois; W, preacher at the West; 80, merchant in 
Wisconsin; 68, pastor in Illinois; 06, pastor in Ohio; 46, 
farmer in Ohio ; 57, preacher, residence unknown ; 86, min- 
ister in Ohio and Missouri; 15, pastor in Minnesota; 65, no 
response. 

Thus closes tlie roll of Tappan Hall for 1810 — a single 
generation of its occupants. They may serve as a sample 
brick from the building. Each otlier Hall would present 
a similar, though briefer record. Yet Uiis gives only the 
outside of the structure — for the polislied stones of tlie 
inner temple we must pass over to the Ladies' Hall. And 
here ft difficulty meets us. The numbei-s of the ladies' pri- 
vate rooms were never published. We must take them in 
course as they stand on the same catalogue — not omitting a 
single name — hej^iiing ivitli seniors and going down. 
Kumbei' 1, wife of a pastor in Massacliusetts ; 2, pastor's 
wife in Michigan ; 3, professor's wife at home ; 4, wife of a 
pastor in Iowa ; 5, wife of a pastur in Michigan ; 6, mission- 
ary teacher among the Oherokees, wife of a merchant in 
Iowa; 7, wife of a manufacturer in soutliei'n Ohio; 8, wife 
of a nierehant in Connecticut ; 1), wife of a pastor in Iowa ; 
10, wife of an editor in Iowa; 11, wife of a minteter, presi- 
dent of a college in Michigan, died two yeai's ago ; 12, wife 
of a missionary in Asiatic Turkey; 13, died a teacher in 
Tenne^ee; 14, wife of a lawyer in Iowa; 15 and 16, two 
excellent members of the Smith family, difficult, to tra<:e ; 
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17, wife of a citizen of New York, herself deceased, repre- 
sented in the loKtitution, as many others, by a daughter; 

18, wife of a pastor in Michigan ; 19, wife of a judge in cen- 
tral New York; 20, wife of a teacher in a manuai labor 
school, herself a teacher in Ohio ; 21, wife of a pastor in 
Illinois, now a widow in central Ohio; 22, wife of a physi- 
cian in western New York ; 23, wife of a worthy citizen of 
Ohio ; 24, poetess, editress, wife and mother in an eastern 
city ; 35, wile of a paetor in central New York ; 26, wife of a 
pastor in Illinois ; 27, wife of a pastor in Wisconsin ; 28, 
wife of a physician, at the head of a home for invalids; 29, 
wife of a wealthy citizen of Massachusetts ; 30, wife of a 
citizen of Michigan, died twelve years ago; 31, wife of a 
pastor in Ohio, again of a citizen of Iowa ; 32, wife of a pas- 
tor in Iowa ; S3, mother, counsellor and support of six chil- 
dren deserted by their father ; 34, an interesting young lady, 
died in early life ; 35, wife of a minister and farmer in Michi- 
gan ; 36, wife of a teacher and again of a farmer in Ohio ; 
37, wife of a minister and merchant In Illinois ; 38, wife of a 
minister and president, of a youthful college in Michigan; 
39, wife of a citizen of .Ohio, died early ; 40, wife of a mer- 
chant in Michigan ; 41, no response ; 42, wife of a pastor in 
Illinois and again of a professor of music; 43, no response ; 
44, wife of a; pastor in central New York ; 45, wife of a far- 
mer in Iowa ; 46, no response ; 47 and 48, two more Smiths ; 
49, wife of a minister in Ohio ; 50, wife of a professor in cen- 
tral New York ; 51, wife of a pastor, now a widow in Oliio — 
and so to the end; scarce a name which may not be recalled 
with satisfaction, and few which do not bring with them a 
volume of precious memories — few which are not in them- 
selves a history, to those whose lives have run in the same 
channel these twenty years. 

COLLEGE FUNDS. 

The funds of the college, at the close of its flret year, 
were reported at $17,060 ; consisting of live hundred acres 
of land, money raised by an ath^ance of one dollar on each 
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Euwe of the original purchase, and subscriptions made at the 
East and in the neighborhood of Oberlin. The next year, 
able men in New York city took hold ot the enterprise. A.r- 
thur Tappan gave $10,000 to build Tappan Hall ; aasother 
gentleman loaned $10,000, and these and others united in a 
" Professorsliip ABsociation," pledging themselves to pay 
regularly the salaries of eight Professore. This arrange- 
ment was the basis upon which President Mahan and Pro- 
fessors Finney, Morgan, Cowles, and others, received their 
appointments. It served the purpose of bringing those 
men here, and was thus an important step in the establish- 
ment of the Institution. But it did not pay their salaries 
more than a single year. The great fire in New York city, 
and the great monetary convulsions ot 1836 and '37, fol- 
lowed, prostrating the entire business of the country. The 
Professorsliip Association went down, never to rise again. 
But the men were here, and the work assumed such interest 
on their hands, that tliey could not find it in their hearts to 
leave. They consented to live on meagre pay, and this com- 
ing in no definite form or channel. Money was sometimes 
loaned to weather a point — sometimes obtained by con- 
tribution. From time to time, a load of debt accumu- 
lated, and special efforts were made to lift the burden. In 
1838, when debts were pressing, and friends in this country 
seemed discouraged or exhausted, Messrs, Keep and Dawes 
undertook a mission to Ei^land. They went, sustained by 
the commendations of distinguished philanthropist in this 
country, and were cordially received by men of similar 
spirit there. By untiring diligence, tliey raised, in the 
course of eigliteen months, $30,000, sufficient to cancel the 
debt. It was chiefly the fidelity of Otierlin to anti-slavery 
principles that brought forth such a response from British 
Christians. 

Students were abundant duiii^ tliose yeai's ; but the 
charge for tuition was very low, and the income from this 
source waa not half aufHcient to meet current expenses. 
The balance was made up, by keeping a solicitit^ ^ent 
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constantly m the field The early friends of the Institution, 
stood bv It manfully but neie sometimes liiturbed by 
these lepeated appliLitions In Ib-iO a mf^ement was 
made to semie an endtvunent ot JilOOOOO bj the sale of 
scholarships guaranteeing fiee tuition to then holders 
These sales \\ ei e conditioned upon the making up ot the re 
quired sum and no traiiiitt jn was Lonftrmed until the 
pleiges amouated to $100 0J-I The ( ik of SPfunng 
gledfees « IS ic o 1 plisl fd in a little more than a year 
¥ " 000 1 ein)j anbstnbed in the place au I ^^3 000 m this 
county. Of couiBe, in the aubcequent collection of theee 
subscriptions, there would be some failures , but, on the 
whole, the effoit was a success \s a lesult, the college 
has a fund nf $89,000, secured on bond and mortgage , and 
unpaid, reliable obligations, to the amount, peihaps, of 
$5,000 mote B> tlie m tei est ot this fund the literal y de- 
partments of the Institution throughout are turmshed with 
instruction. This interest is about $6,700 yearly — a very 
small Sum for the vast amount of work involved. Probably 
no instance can be found in the country, where the pay 
seems so inadequate to the work done. It is because the 
work itself is so inviting and satisfactory, that the men em- 
ployed are not tempted to desert tJieir posts. The high^t 
salary paid from this fund is $000 — a sum entirely too small 
to meet the wants of a family in a town where a iiioderal© 
rent is f 20O. The scholarship system has been in operation 
nearly nine years, and in that time, of course, no tuition 
has been received ; because the use of a scholarship can be 
obtained at about two-thirds ot the regular tuition charge. 
The scholarships sold were of three varielieB — for six years, 
eighteen years, and perpetual. The whole nnmber was 
about 1,400, The scliolarsliips of short period are expiring 
at the rate of tweuty-flve each term ; but it will be several 
years before there will be any deficiency in tlie market, or 
any necessity for payhig tuition, even if tlie number of 
students should continue as at present. 
After the movement for the endowment of the college, 
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the Theological Department was stistamed entirely by 
annual contributions Ii'om Iriends in New York and New 
England, until two years ago. Then an effort was com- 
iiienced for securing a permanent fund, adequate to its sup- 
port. The work was began at home, by a subscription of 
SIO.OOO ; and haji been prosecuted abroad, until tlie Bums 
paid and pledged amount to about $20,000. Meanwhile, the 
friends who have stood by the work so long, are still de- 
pended upon to help HB through. * 

In ft few instances legacies, small in amount, but valuable 
in the interest and c-onlidence which they indicate, have 
been left to the college, and n e may reasonably hope for an 
increase of such reniembrauces. Want of confidence in the 
stability of a new institution, precludes those large dona- 
tions and legacies, by which good men seek to perpetuate 
their beneflcenre in the world. A college must show itself 
able to live, in general, before those resources will gather 
about it which are essential to itfi high»«t efficiency. This 
is the way of the world, and perhaps it is as well. Every 
individual and every enterprise nnist have its probation. 

PRESSING WANTS. 

A glance at the present condition of the college, will show 
some obvious needs. Foremost among them is the neces- 
sity of a large}' income for the purpose of instruction, suffi- 
cient to afford some additions to the teaching force, aad au 
adequate support to the men already on the ground. It is 
found that teachers can live on inadeqnate pay, but it has 
not been found that tliey can give their undivided enei^es 
to the work, when duty to their own faniili^ requires them 
to engage in pursuits outside of their professional engage- 
ments. In the first yeara of a school, such distractions must 
be tolerated ; but i>eni)anent priwpeiity can oidy be secured 
by undij'ided labore. In a school as large as this, there is 
an imperative demand for a concentration of tlie entire ui- 

amumit to nbout ?176,MII. The sal;irie3 jinM areJl,SOO, and|l,100. 
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tellectual, moral and spiritual force of the board of inatruc- 
tioii, for the welfare of the pupils. It is not enough that 
each teaclier meets the classes assigned him, and performs 
respectably the duties of hfe particular houM. His thought 
and soul must be given to his work. The interests of the 
school, aside from his partioular branch of study, must be 
matter of daily aod hourly conceri!, Tlie tea<;her's influence 
must be felt every-where, to guard every point of danger, 
.and to secure every available advantage — a quiet, unobtru- 
sive influence, but none the lees jxitent. Such work can not 
be performed by men whose strei^h must be partly given to 
a provision foi their dsaly wants, by worlc out of theii ap- 
propriate sphere. Yet it is only in this way that men, in- 
adequately sustivined, can work. They must work thus, or 
leave their posts to be filled by others of less experience, 
whu will be subjected to the same necessity. Oberlin Col- 
lege wdl one day look to her children to avert this danger. 
At present she must fall back upon friends who have stood 
by her in many emergencies.* 

RKSULTS. 

.The outcome of all this expenditure of labor and means, 
can not be given in a few brief words. Nov can it be em- 
braced by human tliought. Some portions of the work lie 
upon the surface, and might he expre^ed in facts and 
figures; others reach the foundations of society, and can 
neither be computed nor revealed. A few hasty eu^ea- 
tions must suffice. 

The contribution made to the grand totid of Ckriatian 
EducaHort in the country, is a very obvious result. This is 
to be estimated, not merely by the numbers graduated from 
the different departments, but by the impression made 
upon the minds and hearts of the thousands who have 
received moi* or less tnuiihig here. These have averaged 
twelve hundred a year for the last nine years ; and nearly 
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five liuaiirod a year for the fifteen years preceding. They 
have not been children, audi as are found in common 
sehoole, but youi^ men and young women, averaging prob- 
ably not leas than twenty years of age, just ready to enter 
upon active life. About ten thousand, in the aggregate, 
have gone abroad, into every order of society, into every 
State in the Union, and into almost every region of the 
globe ; bent, as we have reason to believe in reference to 
the larger portion, upon worthy Mms, inspired with the 
purpose of serving their generation, and furnished, to some 
extent, by their training here, with an adaptedness to the 

Many of these have engaged in teaching, and may be 
found in the schools of the land, of every grade. This busi- 
ness of teaching is laigely pvirsnec!, both Ijy those who 
have permanently left the Institution, and those who go 
out to find employment for the winter vacation. Some- 
times more than five hundred of our home students have 
been employed in teaching in a single year, giving more 
than one hundred and sixty yeara of school-keeping, allow- 
ing one term tc each teacher, and three terms to the year. 
These teachers have, in general, well sustained the reputa- 
tion of the Institution, and the best schools in the land are 
open to them. A laj^e portion of our students are drawn 
from th^e schools, led here by their teachers. Lai^ num- 
bers of thrae teachers are not interested merely to earn 
their money, or to secure a reputation for themselves. 
They go forth " bearing precious seed," and " come again 
with rejoicing." 

Something has been done in the way of popvlarMng edu- 
eaUon, and adapting the style of educational institutions to 
Western society and Western wants The mistake has 
sometimes been made, of attempting to traniplant Eastern 
educational systems, the growth of Eistern thought and 
social forces, without any modificidons to the West. We 
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have our "Yales" and "Mt. Holyokee of the West" in- 
tended, avowedly, to be reproductions of distinguished and 
successful Eastern schools, npon tlie assumption that it 
they are successful any-where, they must be so every- 
where, Now, even an Eastern fruit, transferred to some 
portions of Ohio, finds itself out of its proper " habitat ;" 
and the forces of society must be regarded, at least as care- 
fully ae the laws of the material world. These Eastern 
schools are the growth of the society in which they exist. 
A successful Western school must have a similar connec- 
tion with Western eocietj'. We hear of recent endeavors 
to establish a " New England College " in California. 
Would it not be wiser to rear a California College there? 
The school which shall furnish to California the advantagea 
which it require, must be a California College. The 
schools of New Englaaid are not a reproduction of the uni- 
versities of Old England, and could not be. The descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims, at the West, should exercise a similar 
wisdom. 

Oberlin was the pioneer in a system of higher education 
at the AVest. This system is indigenous to the soil, and 
has shown its vitality in a vigorous growth. Neaily a score 
of colleges have sprung up in the difTerent Western States 
since Oberlin began, modeled upon the same general plan. 
Several of these have been founded, and are now manned, 
by Oberlin students; in others, Oberlin students bear a 
part. If the system be not adapted to Western society, the 
discovery will soon be made ; for it is to be tested upon a 
wide scale. 

Oberlin students have been, to a very great extent, pio- 
neers in Weeteni Evangelkaiimi. A very laige majority of the 
preachers who have gone fi'om Oberlin, have found their 
work in the frontier settlemente of Micliigan, Wiaoonein 
aiid Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and California, 
They have usually sallied out to find their work, expecting 
tlieir support to come with it — not always careful to have it 
secured in advance by some missionary socjety. Many of 
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them have been eustadned by- the American Home Mi^ion- 
aiy Society, and the American Missionary Association ; but 
many, and far the larger number, have accepted what their 
people could afford tbem, and have stood cheerfully at tlieir 
jiosta, until their silvered locks begin to show that the days 
of their youth are past At their side may bp found lepie 
eentatives of the female department, of hke faith and 
courage, and bearing their part in the battle o! hte Then 
children are coming back to us fiom time to time, imbued 
with the spirit of theii fathers and mothers, to dunk, we 
would hope, from tlie same lountains of wisdom and mspir 
atioD, and to go forth on the same eiiand? of lo\e Ivo 
tables can give the results of siii-h labois, and we have no 
dlRposilion to attempt them 

The Foreign iHmonai y held ha=i not been o\ erlooked by 
Oberlin students. The Amerii .aii Mi^ions among the 
emancipated colored people of Jaii3aii,a, ha\e been estab 
lished by Oberlin students, ihe niiSHionane^ and teachers 
there have been, with few exteplionf, from Oberlin The 
first who went, were self sustaining, and those ^ho ha\e 
succeeded tliem have lehed gieatlj upon their own field 
for their support. The two mistiouarieB who led the way 
in the Mendi mission of West Africa — Steele and Eaymond 
— were Oberlin men, and tlie Uigei portion of the laborers 
there have gone from tliie place — most of them to lie down 
in early graves. The ilowere of the tropics are ah-eady 
blossoming, over the resting-place of one who left us le^ 
tlian a year ago. The missions of the American Missionaiy 
Association among the Ojibwas, at the North-west, were 
establiehed by Oberlin students, and have been caiTied on 
almost solely by laborers from tliis suhool, sustained at the. 
outsat by the " Western Evangelical MiBsionaiy Society," 
established here. From these three missioiLS, and several 
committeeships, oi^mized to sustain them, sprung tlie 
American Missionary Association of New York. Its leading 
founders and officers were from the early friends and sup- 
porters of Oberljn ; its first secretary, still at bis post, was of 
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the Lane Seminavy proteatants — a student and professor 
here ; its missionariea have heen drawn chiefly from this 
school, both for the foreign and the home field— for the free 
and the slave States. The one who now stands alone, in the 
mountains of Kentucky, is a downright Oberlin man, 
preaching boldly against slavery as against other sins. Sev- 
eral of those banished a few months since, received their, 
tr^ning here. These and others are ready to enter the 
field again, when the storm subsides. 

The ityle of cwtere which the men and women of Oberlin 
have carried out with them into the world— the hahUa and 
principles of personal and social life aad action, have been a. 
contribution lo the wholesome influences of society. They 
may, in general, be reiled on for earnest and generous work 
— ready to lay hold of any thing that needs to be done, with 
more interest in the work than in the pay. They have, 
seemed to regard their personal influence as good to use, if 
good at all, and are not found nursing it with such jealous 
care as to let the opportunities for its employment slip. They 
have learned that suspicions and misrepresentations wiU, in 
the e»d, fly before an honest heart and an open face ; and 
they have secured to themselves a freedom of movement in 
their work, which even abler men have sometimes coveted. 
Such exhibitions of earnest, aggressive, working habits, the 
world has need of. The same men and women may be re- 
lied on to take the right side of every good cause. They are 
for freedom and temperance, and all practical applications 
of Christianity, If an Oberlin minister can be found who 
smokes or chews tobacco, let him be caught as a specimen 
for the Cabinet He would prove the creation of a new spe- 
cies in this "rest period" of the world. No "develoji- 
ment" could produce him. 

" The fi'eedom of thought and liberality of sentiment, en- 
couraged and vindicated here, are a heritage in which Ober- 
lin Btndente have occasion to rejoice; and which they have 
done something to communicate toothers. While "holding 
jast the form of sound words," they have been taught to 
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Inaiiitaiii a Ohriatiau iildependeiice, iii the fotmatiou and 
utterance of their opinions, which is equally removed from 
bigotry and latitudinarianism. They have helieved, with 
John Eobinson, the pastor of the Pilgrims, ," that the Lord 
hath more truth yet to break forth out of Hie holy word," 
than was revealed to the leaders of the Reformation, or than 
the Westminster divines were able to express. The grand 
old names of Augustine, Calvin and Edwards, they can love 
and reverence, without bowing to them as ultimate author- 
ity, or flying before them as a terror. A somewhat stem 
discipUne has taught them to discriminate between words 
and things. Ready to give a reason for the faith that is in 
them, we would hope, with meekness and fear, they are not 
disconcerted because their expressions of truth are said not 
to be found in the "standards," or because Pelagiua or Ar- 
miniuB is supposed to have once used a similar phrase. It 
is the fact of heresy, and not the name, which has signifi- 
cance with them. Our Alma Mater has won for her chil- 
dren this birth-right of free thought and free expression,, 
and the world has fteknowle<^ed the claim. If an Oberlin 
preacher or politician agrees in opinion with other men, it 
is placed to the credit of his discretion and conservatism ; 
if lie differs from them, it is accorded cheerfully to his 
Oberlinism. He is not expected to agree with others, ex- 
cept when it is perfectly convenient ; it is no part of the 
contract he has made with the world. It might not become 
us to say these things abroad ; but we may congratulate 
each other upon oar heritage, in our own mother's house 
and presence. Let us transmit it, unimpaired, to our 



The caQiolic spirit and oiyimizalmt of the Oberlin Church, 
have done much to liberalize the Christian sympathies of 
the thousands who have been gathered here, and to relieve 
many from a sectarian bias. The esample which has been 
furnished, of a Christian community, making sectarian dif- 
ferences subordinate, and co-operating in earnest Christian 
labor, and in an efiicient church oi^anization, is not without 
its value in the world. 
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The fresh and exaUed views of ihe grace of tlie Gospel, and o£ 
the fulnesa of sftlvaiaon, which have here found expression, 
and which have been realized in the experience of many, 
have served as an impulse to a higher Christian life, in 
many branches of the church — even heyonrt their immedi- 
ate influence. It is not necessary to claim that those views 
or experiences were ait(^ether new, or that they were dif- 
ferent in kind from Gosjtel truth and Christian experience 
every-where inculcated. It is only another example of new 
vitality given to old truth, hy a fresh exposition and expe""'- 
enc*. It was no new aiino«ncement that lifted Lutherfrom 
his slough of despond, and sent him topreaoh to the 
nations the great doctrine— " the just shall live hy faith." 
So it was an old doctrine that "Jesus Christ is made unto 
us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and re- 
demption ;'* hut all tlie old doctrines need, from time to 
time, to he charged afresh with the electricity of livir^ 
thought and feeling. It ia thus, by the grace of God, that 
they exist in the world a vital power, instead of dead formu- 
las—dried specimens, preserved in the cahinets of creeds 
and symbols. If any frenh energy h&s been imparted to the 
least of these " exceeding great and precious promises," by 
reason of the thought and feeling which they have here 
aroused, it is occasion for devout thanksgivii^. To main- 
tain in the church " the form of sound words," is unques- 
tionably an important work; but to inform those words 
with new power, is a higher aim of Gospel preaching. 

Of positive eonl.nbiUioiis to Thedogwal Philosophy, it may 
seem presumptuous to speak. If any such have been made, 
it is properly the work of another generation to bring them 
out and classify them. It might surprise the world gener- 
ally, but it would not surprise ihoae. who have been familiar 
with the current of thought here and elsewhere, the last 
twenty-five years, if it should hereafter appear tlmt, now 
and then, a substantial boulder has been broi^ht down by 
the Oberlin rivulet, and depositod in the Theological allu- 
vium of the present f^. Some of these apparent nodules 
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may turn out only " Oberlia clay," but othera bid fair to 
stand thetestof theliammer. Let us submit to some future 
analyst, the theory of the nature of virtue, or, in ObevHn 
phrase, " the foundation of moral obligation," as it has been 
here set fortli. It will perhaps appear that the great doc- 
trine of benevolence as the sum of virtue, was taught sub- 
stantially by the elder Edwards— more distinctly by Dr. 
Hopkins of Newport, positively .discarded or overlooked by 
later writers on morals, except Dr. Taylor of New Haven, in 
whose system it is corrupted with utilitarianism, and is now 
thoroughly elaborated and shown to be the corner-stone of 
the entire science of morals in " Finney's Theology." If 
this should not be seen or acknowledged in our day, the 
lact would not be without a'parallel. It is said that ajitiqua- 
rians, in the heart of Europe, puzzled their brains over 
dreamy theories of the Hieroglyphics, long after Young and 
Champollion had read the Rosetta atone, and let in a flood 
of daylight upon tlie Egyptian tombs. Truth can bide its 

The doctrine of the unity or simplicity of mora}, action, as the 
necessary consequent of any theory which limits moral ac- 
tion to the voluntary states and exercises, is among the pe- 
culiarities of Oberlin Theology whn,h deseive examination 
This doctrine has been maintained by theoli^ans ol New 
England and cinnot lie considered oiigmal here Some 
originality may appear in the position ass^ned it in the 
system oi moiali and in its proper adjti'itment and de(el 
opmeut 

The grand charaoteristic of the Oberlin Theological sj's- 
tem is the doctrine of a self-determinir^ will— the rigid lim- 
itation of all moral action to voluntary states and acta, and 
such a modification of the Calvinistio doctrines as the scrip- 
tures permit, and as leaves no necessary conflict between 
the great facts of Divine sovereignty and man's responsi- 
bility. A philosophical as well as scriptural basis for these 
doctrines, was greatly needed for the cause of evar^elical 
ChriBtianity — also a bold and clear definition of sin and 
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iiolineM. New Haven has done much to supply these 
wants, and it may one day be seea that somethiag has been 
done here. Oberlin Tbediogy, in its leadii^ featui'es, has 
been inculcated, not merely in the lecture room, but im- 
pressed upon vast nmnbers of vigorous, active minda, here 
and throughout the land. Many such have been saved 
from a rejection of Ohriatianity by the clearer and more ra- 
tional expositjou of its doctrines. 

Something has already been suggested of the influence of 
Oberlin in promotii^ an anti-slavery sentiment in the 
coantry. The anti-slavery work has brought the Institution 
and the place into connection With the politics of the region. 
This political aethn dates back: to 1837, when Oberlin held 
the balance of power between the Whig and Democratic 
parties in the connty, and exercised its right to question 
candidates on their anti-slavery views, and on other points 
of fundamental morality. From that day to this, the polit- 
ical action of Oberlin has been of a direct, praotical charac- 
ter — such as promised to teil with most effect m favor of the 
anti-slavery movement — not always such as to please those 
who have claimed for themselves the most advanced posi- 
tion in the battle. This action has heen effective, in infus- 
ing higher and better principles into political parties, and 
securing the appointment of better men to office. To what 
extent it has operated, does not become us to say, nor is it 
easy to define. Enemies and friends agree that the influence 
has been wide-spread, and to some extent controlling. 

Oberlin men have had little leisure for book-inahing. A 
single shelf would contain all the boots which have been 
written by Oberlin students, at home and abroad— not that 
they have had nothing to do with the literature of the land. 
A stray volume, here and there, of " Home Whispers," or 
" Household Son^," has given ns a taste of what Oberlin 
ladies can do ; and if literature must be wrought out before 
it can be embodied in written records, we may suppose that 
much labor has been expended, durii^ the last quarter of a 
century, upon the raw material of boolcs. The hooks tliem- 
selves will be forthcoming during the nest twenty-five years. 
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CHANGES. 

But tile inquiry is often made, ifi Oberlin wliat H once 
wiiH '! Has it n<it experieiirecJ changes wliiiili liavc divested 
ii o)' its oiigiiwl cliai'actev and of it» jjeeuliarities ? Tlitsre 
live two I'lasseB of pereoUB wlm fni- interested in this iuquiry 
—those wlio hope for an affij-:i>MLive annwer, and tlioee who 
de|irei:ate it. Many wlio liiive l>eeu wont to tliink ot Oberlin 
iis rt plai'p of extvavnsaucew and fajiaticisaiH— of Home honest 
ill lentil >n and niui'h want of ^'«n\ BBnse — on a eareful survey 
of tlm Meld, do not sec the friglitiul thingH which they had 
appii'liended. Tliey linil tlieniselvcB drawn toward the 
place by common sympathieB, and iuterefit in' a tonnuoii 
I'HUMe. They naturally explain their new pcfflition by the 
suggestion that every thing if" changed — that Oberlin is not 
what it wiiH. 'I'hey inrs^et that " the «tand-p6int alters the 
view ; " and that ninch of the change attributed to Oberlin, 
fan lie exiilained upon a simpler hypothesis. If there is 
any tiling which these good men now approve— -any souiid- 
iienH of views, any ateailfaatneas of principle, any earnest' 
nem of soul, any energy or efficiency of a«;tion, any liberality 
of sentiment — all theae were here of old, when the name of 
tiliei'liii was cast out as evil, and could be seen by those 
who were in an attitude to aee. If any valuable results 
have been realissed here, they are the harvest from the sow- 
inif <if the early years. There have been changes, but none 
such as to separate the present from the past, in identity or 
character. 

Others, again, who look back to the time when the place 
wa-s new, and all, students and colonists, sliared in Uie 
enthusiasm of a new enterprise — when the ideas which 
iiavelieen elaborated here were fresh, and all circv\mstances 
conspired to a high degree of intensity of thought and 
action, feel the absence of that intensity — a sort of spiiitiial 
electricity with whi.cii tlie very atmosphere was chai'ged. 
They have, perhaps, not well considered the question, 
whether sueli a stale is possible to any people in perpetuity, 
01' is a permanent normal condition of life. Must it not be 
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the result of forces which are, iu their very nature, transi- 
tory ? and is it probable that such forces can ever be con- 
centvateii here s^;ain? The kind of unity of action which 
was secured when the people were few, and every one knew 
his neighbor's outer and inaer life, can never he reetored. 
On jnany accounts it would seem desirable that the place 
shoold never have ou^rown the capacity of a single house 
of worsJiip, or extended beyond the. attraction of a single 
BOeial center. Thus the same ideas and iuifiulses would be 
diffused throughout the body, and all would contribute im- 
mediately to one result. But such a unity would be impos- 
sible t-o us now, even if all were " of one heart and one 
Boul." There must henceforth be various centers of influ- 
ence J diverse impulses and ideas, different, but, it may be 
hoped, not conflicting, must prevaU among the people. 
This is inevitable, and should not be regretted ; hut it pre- 
cludes that concentration of thought and feeling which was 
a characteristic of the early times. These altered condi- 
tions require a difi^ision of influences and activities, to reach 
the entire community, and render it impossible for one 
thought to regulate or control the whole. 

That reaction of the world without; upon the place, whicli 
tended to stir up the energies and arouse to aotion, has to a 
great extent passed away, and its restoration is not to be 
desired. It is, on the whole, better that we should be 
known for what we ai'e, and be permitted to pursue oui' 
work iu peace, even at the risk of losing something of the 
stimulus which the old antagonism afforded. It is some- 
times said that Oberlin is becoming popular, and that this 
popularity is corrupthig. The probability is that danger in 
this direction is not imminent. Tlie most that we csn ex- 
pect is, that the world around will accord to us the privtl^e 
of living, and of enjoyic^ in quietness our modicum of good 
and evil, not requiring us to be better than other people, 
nor insistii^ upou it that we are worse. That sort of re- 
spect, implying a conviction tliat the Institution and the 
place are a power in the land, and must be counted, in a 
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general inventory of facts and forces, we have frequent in- 
dications of ; tout tlie eonfeaaion is often accompanied by a 
sneer, whicli affords no prospect of popularity. ' You may 
lake th.e gauge of the general current of feeling upon, the 
subject, from a quiet comer in the cars, when the brakeman 
announces, " Oberlin." Many heads wiil turn to get a view 
of the interesting landscape. Some look in silence; others 
indulge in a ventilation of their wit, for the edification of 
the company, and any stray Oberlinite that it may chance 
to embrace. It is e.asy to discover that the place enjoys 
some notoriety, hut its popularity is still dufjious. The 
latest testimony upon this point which I have personally 
encountered, was offered a few weeks since in a car <!ontain- 
iug some of the delegates returning from the National Ee- 
publican Convention, The wit who achieved the deHver- 
ance, bore on his hat the Seward batfee, although the nom- 
ination bad ti'anspired some days before. "Oberlin!" he 
says—" the lai:gest place of its size in aU the country— -capi- 
lal of the State of Ohio — more land to the acre than in any 
other region — the people are negroes and some whites— but 
the Seward men are very respectable folks." This may be 
taken as an expression of the average of current sentiment, 
MS it flows aloi^ our Hioroughfare, and may serve to allay 
Liny apprehension tliat Oberlin is to be imperilled by over- 
much public favor. StQl it« relations to tlie world ai'e so 
changed that the pressure of oppiobnnm is lemoved and 
one of the energizing foices is thu-* withdraw n 

WhOe it is true then that with the change of outwaid 
circumstances and relatioo'i there must neoess^nlj be an 
abatement from the intensity which (haractenzed Oberhn 
in its yonth, it is atOl true that the earnest hearts are heie 
upon whom the old inspiration feD with hands leady foi 
the same good work. With a tew honoied exoeptions the 
men who bore the burden and heat of the da\ — pieachera 
and teachei-s and colonists — affoidmg in then veiled <,hap- 
acters, such a blending of aido! and discietion <l zeal and 
wisdom and fldelity, as have made the past btight nithsuc 
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ceSB, in spite of many imperfections — these ave iinchatiged, 
extiept as the paiwir^ years liave laid gently npoii theiv 
heads, the goud man's " crown of glory," An80ciate<i with 
these are otli erg, hronght np at their feet, ready to stay up 
their handtt, glad to be counted worthy of a share in the 
work. The good men and women who have been with im 
and have passed away — the living and the dead, have left a 
savor of tlieir goodness as a heritage. All the precions as- 
sociations to which the past twenty-five years have givtm 
bhth, remain, a vital force, surrouniling every new-comer, 
aa ail Impalpable at'inospliere, to inspire him with a love tor 
the things which are " pure and honest and of good report." . 
'I'lie early students, with their earnest hearts, are gone, and 
our hallK are filled with a new generation ; hut to a great 
exient they are worthy auceessors — children aiter the fieah 
and after the spirit, of those who have preceded them. It 
is true that the first-horn of tlie household, in a new coun- 
try, cx>minonIy do sturdy work, and acquire an early and 
vigorous manhood ; hnt those that come afterward, some- 
times exhibit accomplishments which were beyond the 
reach of their predecesHors, In the eyes of sensible parents, 
lliey are equally precions. But more than all, the fiod be- 
fore whom our fathpi* walked, the God who has guarded 
Uberlin all along until thia day, the Aiigel that has re- 
deemed it from all evil, is still our God— rich in mere;' unto 
fdl that i^i upon him. Amid all changes he is nnehai^fed; 
and thus "the foundation atandeth sure." Thereiserery 
encourHgement then to go forwaril with the work. That 
work is not completed— it is merely hegim. The "grand 
object " lies out before us to-day, as it opened to the mind 
of Father Shiphei-d, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
when he announced it to be, " the diiTusibn of useful 
science, sound morality, and pure rel^on, ainor^ the grow- 
ii^ multitudes of the Mississippi Valley." And as he 
opened his first " annual report " with the clieerful exclama- 
tion-—" HiUierto hath the Ijonl helped us," so let us in- 
scribe upon the memorial stone whicli we erect to-day, the 
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APPENDIX. 



The changes which have occuri'ecl dnring the ten yeara 
since this address was pi'esented, have not affected the 
spirit of the place or the general character of tlie college. 
These reinfun as tliey are described in the foregoing pages. 
The earlier settlers of the place have, ninny of them, passed 
away, and tlieir places been taken hy otliers. But the early 
members of the Faculty are still at their posts, giving their 
counsel and influence to preserve whatever of good may 
ave been here from the banning. The author of the ad- 
dress, himself a child of Olierhn, has been api>ointed Presi- 
dent ; and others have been added to the Faculty from the 
graduates of this college and of other colleges East. All are 
in full sympathy with the early spirit of the place, and 
heartily devoted to lihe same objects of Christian effort 
which actuated those who planted the school in the wilder- 
iiBiSa. The most perfect harmony prevails in the hoard of 
instruction, rendering their work together a continual 
source of satisfaction. The college and place have enjoyed 
[reciuent revivals of religious interest and work. During 
some of the years it is estimated that from two to three liun- 
di-ed of the students have been hopefully converted withina 
year, sometimes all the members, and always the lai^ ma- 
jority of the grailuatit^ classes have been professing Chris- 
tjaus. The sympathies of the community have continued 
with tlie college, and the students and citizens have formed 
one people. The same good order in the school has prevailed, 
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and the cases of discipline have not been perceptibly in- 
creased. The advantages of uniting young meft and women 
in the same Bchool have been more and more apparent, and 
no one concerned in the management of the school would 
consent to a change in thie respect The standard 6t re- 
quirements in the different courses has been steadily ad- 
vanced, and improved results secured. It is the aim to 
roake and keep the course of atndy equal to that of the best 
colleges in the country. There have been some changes and 
events which call for. more detailed nan'ation, and among 
these the most important is 

THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Few schools in the countij jt e [ud dge m\ stdbihty 
felt the effects of the late wai moie si^onslj thitn Oberlin 
The part which this place had taken in the aiitisla\erv 
movement, which eulminated in the lebellion nsturall\ 
cceatfid an expectaiion that Oberhn student* would not be 
slow in meeting the issues i\hn,h the pl^Moua diacuasion 
had brol:^ht on, and when the hrst ljII of \clnnteeis came 
th.\a expectation was not disappointed Two companies 
were at once organized, and their rolls filled mostly by stu- 
dents, and their aeceptance for the public service pressed 
upon the Governor of the State. The entbusiasui of the stu- 
dents only needed retraining by the Faculty. But one of 
these companies was accepted, which became Co. C, of the 
Seventh Regiment O. V. I. The scenes which transpired as 
that company prepai-ed to leave can never pass from mem- 
ory — the class gatherings, the prayer-meetinga, where lips 
unused to prayer were unsealed, and numbers enlisted as 
soldiers of Christ. It was a revival season, blessed to tht«e 
who went and those who staid behind. For the only time 
during the war the regular recitations of the college were 
interrupted. The whole community joined to fit out the 
soldiers with comfortable and beconiii^ uniforms, and 
gathered at the depot to bid them an affectionate adieu. 
During three years of the most arduous and active service. 
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out of onp hniidied tnd fiftj 'students ponnected with this 
eoinpanv tut three fell by diseane and two of these died 
IB Southeni priions — a Htnkmg evidence of the value of 
temperate habits and intoUectual trainir^ in securing power 
of endurani,e and the best soldierlj quabties. Twenty-three 
fell in battle.. About twenty were dischai^d on account 
of wounds. Fifteen were promoted aR commissioned officers 
in other regiments. 

This was Obevlin'a first contribution to the army, 
and it was watched with something of the pride and 
interest which belongs to the first-born. It was fol- 
lowed by many others. Five companies were raised from 
Oberiin and vicinity, two of them, composed entirely of stu- 
dents, wei-e in the service for only a few months. Many of 
the students went to their homes to enlist or entered com- 
panies elsewhere. It is impossible to state the number of 
Oberiin students who served in the aimy. During the war 
it was not easy to go amiss of an Oberiin man in the 
armies of the East or West. Of those who were members of 
the permanent classes we know more definitely. Of one 
hundred and sixty-four names in the four college classes in 
1861, moi'e than one hundred were connected with the army 
as soldiers. Of the alumni and undergi-aduates in the col- 
lege, we count one hundred atfd ninety-eight who served in 
the array. Among these were three Major-Generals, three 
Brigadier-Generals, ten Colonels, and officers of lower grades 
in lai^e proportion. O! those from the lower classes only an 
approximate estimate can be given. Supposing that those of 
whom we do not know positively went in the same propor- 
tion as th<Me of whom we do know, we have not less than 
I'vvf. hundretl and Sfty from the classes in the Preparatory 
Department, giving a total of seven hundred and fifty 
representatives of Oberiin in the army. The great majority 
i>f these enlisted without a selfish consideration. Even 
those who were far advanced in their course, and many who 
l\ad been leading men as teachers or preachers, entered the 
lankfi side by side with the uncultivated sons of toil. 
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The number who gave tlieLT lives fnr the country is not ac- 
curately known i 'Soldiers' Monnnieut has lieen erected on 
the police grounds which contains the name^ ot ninety si-i. 
Boldiere tioui Oberiiu who fell m the war tor the Union 
Theie aie doubHess maiiy name& ot foiiuer students nhith 
are not there 

During the war tlie nunibei of atudtnts wa*, lediued 
pne third and tlie numbei ol geutlemen two-fltth« Die 
nnnibei la iitw nearij a« large a« ever being twelve 
hanlred and twentj nine in the last latalc^ne "Mani who 
enteied tlie army returned at the close of their aervue and 
completed their w)iirBe The more advaui-ed dishes ha^e 
not jet reai,hed the membership of tlie last two in thiee 
jearsbetoie the war, but tlie luimbei is steadilj mtieasing 
The number of colored atudents is only dightly increabed. 
The average is about eight j}er cent, of the whole number 
of students. 

The work among the freedmen, opened by tlie wai', seemed 
to have special claims upon the students here, anil has been 
responded to by a laige number of teachers and a nuni- 
ber of ministers. The American Missionaxy Associa- 
tion, whieh has devoted its attention especially to this 
work, has its three principal secretaries from Oherlin gradu- 
ates, and looks to Oherlin for'nuuiy of the laborers whicli it 
sends into the field. The work of Oherlin lor the colored 
race seemfl only just begun. 



The last ten yeai* have brought many changes in the 
buildings ot the college. Two ot those describeii in the ad- 
dress, the Boarding Hall and Colonial Hall, have been en- 
tirely removed, and Walton Hall consumed by Are. At 
the Eeunion, when this address was delivered, the 
iiioveinent for a new Ladies' Hall was iiiafyjurated by the 
Ahimni. A poor woman offered two dollars for a beginning. 
A missionary, returned from his field with broken-down 
health, added fifty dollars, and with this start, over three 
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thousauil dollars wore subsorihetl on the spot ; iiinl the next 
resir the ionndatioiii* of a coiumodiouB hall were laid. Tlie 
war diiiie mi an the work began, and for aome time nothing 
was done upon the building beyond the foundation. When 
fimdK sHffluient were Becoreil, Uie wails were ]jnt up, and 
at the end of five years the buildii^ wan uouipleted, at a 
tost 6f $38,000, besideH the furnishing. The building is of 
briek, three stones high, with fronts on two Hti'eel«, one 
hundred and twenty feet each. It contains an assenibly- 
toiiai, a, society-room, and reading-room, with offices for tlie 
Iwlies' IJepartment, a diuing-roum, whieh will seat t«o 
hundred and sitteeu boarders, and rooms for one hundred 
ladieB and the steward's family ThiB building meetn a 
great wuit, ■uid add-, mui.h to the tacilitien of the mUege 
lor doing ita work Himilar ati,ommodatioob are gieatlv 
needed for other departments Viui?e the lompletion of 
the Ladies' Hall two other buildii^jB hdve been ereit«d for 
leutation rooms Thev are of hriLk, two storicb high, situ 
ateil upon th 1 f tl e oUege b<i are One, called 

French Hall AI (.ha 1 P en i of Cleveland who 
gave $5,000 toalts n.tnton ta four recita- 
tion-rooms, n f \l I soph 4(1 app at for drawing 
and painting an 1 f jan to tl e the Viciety Hall, 
contauis th ee et ti t o oon a fi e I all for the Col- 
lie Societies, a room lor tlie College Socit.tiea, Library, 
ajid a room used at present for the Colli^ Librajy. These 
buildings were erected at a cost of $22,000, mostly from 
funds obtiuned by the agency of Rev. E. H. Fau-ehild, then 
Principal of Hie Preparatory DepMirtment, and now Presi- 
dent of Berea College, Ky. They were designe<I to keep 
the recitation-rooms, as tar aa possible, on tlie ground floor, 
and HO scattered that the recitations should not interfere with 
each other, nor the students be gathered too densely in lai^ 
numbers. They furnish excellent accommodations for the 
purposes designed. The ground occupied by the fli'Ht Ladies' 
Hall has been given by the college for the Second Cluwch, 
on the condition that tlie church sball furnish a certuiu 
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number of sittings free to students. This building is just 
completed, furnishing on the first floor Sabbath-suhool room 
for four hundred, prayer-meetit^ rooms and ladies' parlor, 
and above, an audience room witli seats for eleven hundred 
and fifty, and roorn for Ave hundred more. 

The corner occupied by Colonial Hall is tfie site of the 
Soldiers' Monument. This was built by fnniis nweed in the 
community and from former students. It is of a clear, light 
sandstone from the Olough qaarvy, Columbia, 0., with mar- 
ble tablets for the names, of Gothic style, elaborately 
WToaght, twenty feet square at the base and forty-three feet 
high, and coat about $5,000, It is greatly admired by all 
beholders, and is a fltting memorial to the brave men whose 
names it bears. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

This Department sufTered luove from the effects, of the 
war than any other. For several years its numljers were so 
small aa to make it a questiou whether the force and money 
required to keep up the instruction in it was wisely ex- 
pended. The question was raised whether it had not done 
its work and should not be given up or combined with 
another seminary in the West. A proposition for such a 
combination was made and fully considered by the officers 
of the college. But, though there were many obstjwdes to 
be ovei'come and many discouragementa suggested in the 
way of making this department a complete success, the Trus- 
tees and Faculty were fally convinced tliat it should not be 
abandoned but thoroughly equipped and manned tor its 
work. The following are among the facts that led to thi« 
decision : The Seminary is needed for its influence upon 
the multitudes of youi^ people in the other departments 
of the college. The Theological students are the teachers 
of many of the lower classes. They are the leaders in 
the prayer-meetings, teachers of the Bible classes, and in 
many ways exert an influence upon the twelve hundred 
pupils annually assembled here. The Theological Profes- 
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sors, also, ooiup in contact with the wliole school, moulrting- 
the opinions and character of the Faculty and students. 
The verj' preeence of the Seminary invites the attention oi 
yoitng men to tlie ministn', and many are led to enter this 
calling who wonld otherwise he diverted to 8i>me other pro- 
fession. The religions and jnoral character of the cnmmii- 
nity and school, seem t-o he lai^itely dtie to the influence of 
this department- ThiK influence could not l>e withdrawn 
without BHriously affectJug the whole enterprise, if il did 
not entirely change its eharactei\ The grand end for which 
Oherlin was founded was to raise up Christian workers, 
especially those who should preach the Goapei, and it seeois 
as if the school would fail of its end if this depiirtment 
should he abandoned. 

At tlie same time there seems an equal demand for the 
rxintinuance of the school to meet the wants of tJie churches 
abroad. Occupying a plaee luid-way between the i'aet and 
the West, tlie Seminary has an important field to supply with 
ministers. It is plain that it is a want tliat can not be met 
except by a theolo^cal school on tlie ground. Besides this 
there is the whole South and the vast West to be supplied 
with laborers. The churches of the State in their General 
Conference have taken the same view. For several years 
they have appointed a visiting committee for the Seminary, 
and these committees have reported at the annual meetings 
oi the Conference recommending it to the earnest t.up 
port of the (hmchea The Conference has repeatedl\ cjl 
piessed the opimon that the school is indispensable to the 
prosperity and growth of the Oongregational chuicheb of 
the State The churches of Micli^n ha\e taken similai 
action at sexeral meetings of the State Association and 
I ei-onamended the endowment of a professorship in that 
f-ta.te 

Maii\ earnest eKinessioii- ot interest ha^e come Ijoiii 
otlier somces, public and pruate, loupled with remon 
'sti'ances against any th'iught of guing up this part of om 
Moik In vien of these and other consideiatious, the Triis 
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teeR determined t*j iimke an effort to put the department 
upon a new basis. New yrntesHOfshiiis have been estab- 
lishud. Kev. Iliram Mead, a graduate of Middlebuvy and 
Andover, has been apj>oint«d to the uliaii' ot Hacred Bhet- 
orit. Prol. Judsou Mmith 1ms been transferred from the 
chair of Latin in the tollege department, to tliat of Church. 
History, and other teatiiers employed for other branches. 
The number ot students has increased from twelve at one 
time, to forty during the present year. Rev. 0. H. Pond has 
been appointed General Agent for the ooll^^, witli a view 
not only to raise funda hut to interest tlie oharchea in Hie 
Theolojrical Seminary, aaid to turn the minds of young men 
toward the work of the ministry and preparation for it. In 
the year during whicli he has been in this work he lias met 
with very eneour^ing success, especially in tliis second part 
of his work. An effort is on foot to increase the fund for the 
aid of those who need help in tlieir theological trainiiig, and 
to add to the library. The Trustees have determined to pro- 
vide a buildii^ for the exclusive use of the Theological 
Heininary. A site h;is been secured and a plan determined 
upon for a building, one hundred feet front, three slwries 
high, with a mansard roof fumiBliii^ another story. On 
the iirst floor are to be three lecture-roouis, a readii^room, 
and cliapel, and the other stories are to, furnish suites of 
rooms for sixty students. The building is estimated to cost 
about $50,000. 

This Hall will furnish tiie department with iuuple nxim 
lot aome years, and give to it lui indentity and distinctive- 
ness which it liaa greatly needed in the past. It is more and 
more manifest that the Seminary ciui not do its ivork 
without this Iftilding, and Uie Ti-ustees liope to be able to go 
forward with its uonstruction without delay. The call for 
laborers is more pressing, year by year, and it seems to be 
the call of Providence to thoroughly equip this sdiool of 
the Trophets for tlie work opening before it. The most 
(iordial sympathy and confidence of tlie churclies witliin its 
field is manifested toward it, and its claims and iiniwrtance 
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are even where Hiknowletlgpii. TtH frientis look to see its 
niimbei"i an I its iwetHlmss laigely inni'BaHe'l at no ilistant 



DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 

InstHiition m \oial miMic lias for many yearn been fur- 
uisheil to all Btndentfi without extra fihaige. A laige num- 
hee of ladies ami gentlemen have availed themselves of this 
[jriujlege and Olierhn hi« ilwaya been distiiignished for 
the exeeilenee of itH ehoral ringing. The music at Com- 
mencement and otiiei aniiiverBaries has been by a large 
fhoir of magera, and ban proved one ol the gi'eatest attrai;- 
(ions of the oecasion 

The large niimlier of yoni^ ladies in the varions courses 
has also made a demand for instruelion on the piano and 
organ. To meet this want more fully aiid to improve tlie 
general musical culture, a Conservatory of Music has been 
oi^«nis:ed under the control of the eijllege authorities, which 
liaaheeu in successful operation for several years. At pres- 
ent it employs two ProfOBsora of music, and three assistajit 
instruotorfi. Fidl instruction is furnished in harmony, 
cultivation of tlie voice, piano, organ, and choral singing. It 
is the design to furnish facilities tor a complel* and 
thorough nmaical education. 

RESOURCES AND V/ANTS. 

The gieat use in pri es 1 mng tliewv gieitly meieateJ 

1 e ne PBBw> etiwiises o tlie tollege without mcreas 

g its income This it the bieaking out of the i\ar 

IS lenved from a fun I raised nuffltlj trom the sale ot 

holarships am Jimtiryj to al ont SIWOOO and tron an en. 

1 wnient fund of the Iheolt^cal Department of about 

lis 000 The salaries ot the Professors were if necessity 

inueased and the defacit made up bj (ontnbiiionsfrom a 

left tnends of the college l-or several vears Mr '-amuel 

W illiaton of Jvorthampton "M'ass paid 1200 eath to ten 

Pit fe'isois and thu'i helped the r liege through in import 
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